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PREFACH. 


HE “ Language of the New Testament” was 

an attempt to describe what was common to 
its writers; what marked them off as a body, both 
from pagan writers, Attic and Hellenist, and from 
Jewish Hellenists, like Philo and Josepus. But though 
all New Testament writers approach more or less to: 
a common type, and diverge more or less from the 
established style of their contemporaries and pre- 
decessors, each of them has not only a style and a 
manner, but almost a language, of his own,—each, at 
least, has his own compromise or compromises be- 
tween the Hebraistic elements of his thought and 
the Hellenic or Hellenistic elements of his language. 
Then, too, each has, to some extent, a vocabulary of 
his own; and the vocabularies of the New Testa- 
ment writers suggest groupings which do not always 
coincide with the groupings suggested by style. In 
the text of the present work, my brother has given 
a description in outline of the style and language of 
each of the writers of the New Testament. The 
first of the Appendices is intended to bring out 
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something of the affinities of vocabulary between 

different groups of writers. Perhaps the most im- 
portant: point which they illustrate is that in voca- 
bulary, though not in style, St. Luke stands closely 
related to the disputed or disputable works of St. 
Paul on one side and to the so-called catholic epistles 
of St. Peter, St. James, and St. Jude on the other. 
The second of the Appendices is intended to illus- 
trate with something of detail the contrasts between 
the Greek of the New Testament and other Greek, 
which have been described in the “language” and 
in the “writers” of the New Testament. I have only 
to add that the book is printed from my brother’s 
MSS., which he left ready for press, and that*Mr. 
Thompson renewed his kindness in reading the 
proofs of the text. 


G. A. Srucox. 
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INDIVIDUAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
WRITERS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


NINCE the language of the N. T. is a kind of 
compromise between the requirements of Greek 


- idiom and of Hebraic modes of thought, it is natural 


that, in different parts of it, now one and now the 
other of these elements should predominate. Thus 
we are not surprised to find that the description we 
have given of N. T. grammar applies in different 
degrees to the different writers—eight at least in 
number—whose works are included in this portion 
of “ the Divine Library.” 

For our present purpose, some of the N. T. 
writings may be grouped together, though certainly 
by different authors, while others must be described 
separately, though possibly or probably by the same. 
Even if we think it possible that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is the work of St. Paul, its literary form 
—we may almost say its dialect, as well as its 
style—is quite different from that of the Epistles 
bearing his name. The difference between the 
Apocalypse and the other writings of St. John is 
even greater, and extends further into the region 
of pure grammar. On the other hand, we have no 
reason to notice doubts, even if we felt. any, as to 
the authenticity of the two shorter Epistles of St. 
John,—hardly as to that of the Pastoral Epistles of 
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St. Paul. Even if not written by the authors to 
whom they are ascribed, they have a style imitated 
from or influenced by theirs, to a degree that makes 
it necessary to examine them together, though it 
may be necessary also to note that they have pecu- 
liarities of their own. 

We may thus arrange the twenty-seven books 
of the N.'T. in seven groups—two of them, however, 
containing only a single member, though one of 
these has affinities to works outside the N. T. canon. 
* The order in which it will be convenient to examine 
these is (1) SS. Matthew and Mark ; (2) St. Luke ; 
(3) St. Paul; (4) the Epistle to the Hebrews, in 
connexion with the two books; (5) SS. Peter, 
James, and Jude ; (6) St. John’s Gospel and Epistles ; 
(7) the Revelation. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 


N style and language, as in substance, the fea- 
tures common to the first three Gospels are both 
more obvious and more important than the individual 
characteristics of each. No doubt, careful study 
will show such individual characteristics, both in 
the form and in the substance of each Gospel, and 
it is our business so to study them ; only we must 
not overrate the importance of what we learn by 
careful study, in comparison with what forced itself 
on our attention at the outset. There are Hebraisms 
in 8t. Matthew, there are Latin words in St. Mark, 
and there is a tendency to classical idiom in St. 
Luke ; but these are no more the chief characteris- 
tic of each, than it is the object of St. Matthew’s. 
Gospel to forbid, and of St. Luke’s to promote, the 
admission of the Gentiles into the Church. 

We thus find ourselves obliged to glance at a 
question which it is impossible for us to discuss, 
and for which we cannot indicate any answer as 
certainly or finally satisfactory. It is perhaps the 
hardest problem in the higher criticism of the N. T., 
and the one which has made least progress towards 
solution—what was the nature of the Protevangelium, 
the narrative forming the basis of at least three 
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of the Canonical Gospels ? and how are we to corre- 
late the fact, proved by internal evidence, of the 
existence of this common basis, with the traditional 
accounts of the origin and authorship of the Gospels 
as we have them ? 

But though we cannot point to any answer to the 
first of these questions as commanding general assent, 
we may say there is at least a tendency to general 
agreement in this—that St. Mark’s Gospel affords 
the nearest approach we have to an exact reproduc- 
tion of the common basis of the three. And though 
we cannot enter on the discussion of the second 
question, we may have the satisfaction of feeling 
that what we learn from our present study will, in 
some modest measure, contribute to the exact state- 
ment, and perbaps at length to the solution, of the 
problem. 

Now one characteristic of St. Mark’s as compared 
with the other Gospels is a certain roughness of style, 
a broken and uneven method in narrative, which is 
almost sure to have been characteristic of the most 
primitive form of the Gospel story, as it would be 
far likelier to be softened than to be intensified in 
the hands of successive reporters or redactors. Such 
imperfections (tried by a European standard) in the 
style are natural enough, on any view that we may 
take of the nature of the Protevangelium :—whether 
it were an Aramaic document actually used by our 
Evangelists ; a document originally Aramaic, but 
used by them in a Greek translation ; a document 
originally written in Greek, but by a man whose 
acquaintance with Greek was lately acquired and 
imperfect ; or lastly, a tradition * never reduced to 


* The suggested parallel with the Mishna (See Abbott & 
Rushbrooke’s Common Tradition of the Synoptic Grospels, 
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_ writing before the date of our present Gospels, but 


which had from the first been orally transmitted in 
a nearly fixed form, which it assumed in the mouths 
of Aramaic-speaking disciples. But, as it was natural, 
humanly speaking, so it was in harmony with the 
purposes of Providence, that this non-Greek character 
of the Gospel story should disappear, as the Church 
in which the Gospel was received came to be, in every 
sense, more Greek than Jewish. 

At all events, whatever theories may be adopted 
or suggested as to the origin of the Gospels, there is 
no doubt that all of them have a common Hebrais- 
tic character, more marked than in any other book 
of the N. T. except the Apocalypse. Perhaps this 
shows itself most, not in the body of any of the 
episodes related either in individual Gospels or in 
their common source, but in the way that the narra- 
tives are linked on to each other. All the Evangelists 
use more or less frequently the Hebraistic formula 
Kai éyévero . . . representing the ‘7% of the 
historical portions of the O. T.; but each of the three 
has individual peculiarities in the way of using it.* 


It is rarest in St. Mark, most frequent in St. Luke ; 


but once or twice in the former, and oftener in the 
latter, it is attempted to harmonise the Hebraic 
phrase with the requirements of Greek idiom. The 


Introd., p. xi. etc.) is at least worthy of consideration, Our 
Lord’s words may have been preserved in memory by His 
disciples, as those of contemporary and even earlier Rabbis 
were by theirs ; whether we accept or not the further sugges- 
tion, that the Evangelical sayings were originally preserved in 
a form as crude and elliptical as the Talmudic, 

* The correlative predictive phrase cai éora: c. fut. indic, 
occurs only in quotations from the O. T.—Acts ii. 17, 21, 
Rom. ix. 26. In Acts iii. 20 (where the quotation, though 
founded on the LXX., is very loose) we have éora 6é with the 
same constr, answering to the Lucan éyévero dé. 
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commonest constr. in all three Gospels is that of . 
Matt. vii. 28, cal éyévero Ore érédecev 6 IC. Tovs 
AOyous TovToUs, éeLeTAjoGOVTO of OXAoL—a constr. 
found in Hebrew (e.g. Gen. xl. 1), and more frequently 
in the LXX. But more characteristic of Biblical 
Hebrew, and often exactly reproduced in the LXX., 
is the fuller constr. with a second «ai or its equiva- 
lent, after the defining note of time ; this we have 
probably once in St. Matthew (ix. 10), and possibly 
once in St. Mark (ii. 15); but nine or ten times in 
St. Luke (v. 12, 17, viii. 1, 22, ix. 51, xiv. 1, xvii. 11, 
xix. 15, xxiv. 4, 157). On the other hand, once or 
twice (ii. 23, and prob. ii. 15) St. Mark writes «ai 
yivetat KataKéioOat, adTov, or Kat éyéveTo avTov 
év Tois cd Bacw SvaTropeverPar—a constr. unknown 
to the LXX., and not really native to classical Greek, 
but defensible as an extension of that found in 
Theogn. 699 or in Xen. Hell. V. ii. 10; * or as 
analogous to the use of jy (2 Mac. iii. 16) which 
itself was an extension of the use of éotw “ it is 
possible.” In the Acts, this half Hellenised form of 
the constr. is the only one used by St. Luke ; but in 
the Gospel we have it only five times (iii. 21, vi. 1, 6, 
12, xvi. 22), compared with thirty-five where the 
phrase is followed by past indic.,either with or with- 
out cai. But St. Luke, and he only, varies and to 
some extent Hellenises the phrase, by using ¢yéveto 
5é nearly as often as Kal éyévero (accurately, seven- 
teen times to twenty-one, the reading being twice 
doubtful). 

Further, while there is always (except in Luke 
xvi. 22, where the inf. follows) a note of time 


* Plat. Phaedr., c. xx. init. (p. 242, 6) is wrongly adduced 
as an example ; there yiyvec@a surely depends on elwOds, not 
on éyévero. 
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accompanying this constr., the mode of marking 
this note of time varies a good deal. St. Matthew 
has almost always kal éyéveto Ore (vii. 28, xi. 
1, xiii. 53, xix. 1, xxvi. 1), once only (ix. 10) a gen. 
abs., the Hebraistic constr. év TO c. inf. not at 
all; but St. Mark has this last constr. once or 
possibly twice (ii. 15%, iv. 4), and év éxelvais tats 
npépais or the like twice (i. 9, ii. 23). One or other 
of these constructions is the rule in St. Luke; but in 
this respect as in the former, while generally preserv- 
ing the more Hebraistic form he introduces a measure 
of Hellenic variety. We have év T@ c. inf. in i. 8, 
i. 6, ii. 21, v. 1, 12, viii. 40, ix. 18 (29 is not really - 
an instance of this constr.), 51, x. 38, xi. 1, 27, xiv. 
1, xvii. 11, 14, xviii. 35, xix. 15, xxiv. 4, 15, 30, 51. 
We have é€v or some other prep. with a subst. in 
1. 59, ii. 1, 6, 46, v. 17, vi. 1, 6, 12, vii. 11, viii. 1, 22, 


ix. 28, 37, xx. 1. We never find St. Matthew’s 


kai ey. 6te at all; but we have the equivalent «al 
ey. (or éy. d€) ws in i. 23, 41, ii, 15, xix. 29, and the 
gen. abs. in xi. 14, and perhaps in ix. 57. 

Another Hebraistic formula of transition or con- 
nexion is Kai idov : this is never found in St. Mark at 
all (not even in v. 22, true text), but twenty-seven 
times in St. Matthew, perhaps * as often.in St. Luke’s 
longer Gospel,f and eight times (not counting x. 17) 
inthe Acts. St. Matthew moreover has (Sov 10 times 
(i, 20, ii. 1, 13, 19, ix. 18, 32, xii. 46, xvii. 5, xxvi. 
47, xxviii. 11) without «ai, but preceded by a gen. 
abs. — 


* In xiii. 30, xxiii. 14 it may be said that (dod has a distinc- 
tive force, and is more than a formula of transition—like xai 
We in John vii. 26, St. John never has xai idov in the Gospel 
—eleven (or twelve) times in the Revelation. 

+ Including cases where it forms the apodosis (so to call it) 
to cal éyévero. 
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And, besides these formule of transition common 
to all the Evangelists each has one or more favourite 
ones of his own. St. Matthew constantly uses the 
simple Tore : he has it sixty-three times, counting only 
the use with historical tense, though that with futures 
and imperatives in cc. xxiv.-v. is the same in principle. 
Constantly, too, he introduces a new narrative or dis- 
course by introducing a new person with mpoo7Oev 
or mpoceOwv. St. Mark is fond of kat evOvs (s0, 
not evOéws, the best texts always) even when, as in 
i, 29, it is hard to see that the adv. has its distinc- 
tive force. This, we must note, is by no means 
confined to the introduction of fresh narratives ; it 
serves quite as often (¢g. i. 42, 43) to emphasise 
the conclusion of one. Then, from what we have 
seen, we may reckon cal éyéveTo €v TO... KAUS... 
as characteristic of St. Luke ; éyévero 6é, at any rate, 
is peculiar to him. Moreover, while in St. Matthew 
the formula xat idov is always (except in ix. 10) 
grammatical if not idiomatic by a Hellenic standard, 
in St. Luke cad with or without édov, often with the 
pron. avrés, used seemingly (see Language of the New 
Testament, pp. 84,85) in their nom. in a sense no more 
emphatic than that of the oblique cases, serves to in- 
troduce the apodosis to a relative sentence, or itself 
takes the place of a relative clause, or in some form 
shows its Hebraistic meaning ; see ii. 21, v. 35, vil. 
37, xix. 43 (simple «ai); vii. 12 («at cdov) ; ii. 28, 
xix. 2, kal avTos; besides many instances of each 
where the break in the constr. is less marked. 

But, when we pass from the consideration of the 
common characteristics of the three Gospels to that 
of the individual ones, we are obliged to postpone 
the case of the third, because we have in the N. T. 
collection another work of the same author. Com- 


Sp Ute Sarena 
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paring then the first Gospel with the second, we 
feel it to be, if not more elegant or more Hellenic, 
at least a great deal smoother and easier reading— 
contrary to what we might have expected in what 
is described as a translation from the Hebrew. An 
ellipsis like that in the probable text of Mark i. 22 
is, it may fairly be said, rather vigorous than harsh ; 
but can we say the same of the absence of a verb in 


vii. 2 (true text), or of the way that the comment 


(for so we should doubtless. read and interpret it) 
Kabapivov mdavta Ta Bpwpwara is introduced in vii. 
19% See also viii. 2, 19-21, ix. 12, xi. 31-2, xii. 38- 
40, xiii. 14, 33-4, for sentences either incomplete or 
irregular in constr. ; also the use of té for 6 Te in xiv. 
36 is rather an extreme instance of what is, no doubt, 
a general tendency in Hellenistic Greek. And the 
general impression of roughness of style is more 
than proportioned to the number of quotable instances 
of harsh construction or strained use of words. 

But most of the individual features of St. Mark’s 
style which can be adequately illustrated by single 
quotations are referable to the one principle—that 
he is more careful of clearness and emphasis in ex- 
pressing his meaning than of elegance in language. 
Thus it is that he so often repeats a subst. where 
the use of a pron.* might seem more natural—e.g. 
the repetition of the name, Siuwvos after Siwwva 
in i. 16, of Ta Saspovea in ver. 34: of THY dwapToOrAOY 

* The pronoun éxeivos has, we may almost say, this for its 
idiomatic object—to give, without actual repetition of a noun, 
the emphasis that repetition would give: often (as in John 
v. 35, or xiii. 6, si vera 1.) the best translation is to repeat 


the noun, especially in the case of proper names ; as the A. V. 
does in the latter place. Now St. Mark never has éxetvos 


otherwise than in agreement never in apposition with a subst. 


or substantival phrase—except in the last twelve verses, where 
it occurs three times, : 
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Kal TéeXwvev in ii. 16 after oAXol TeA@VaL Kal 
auaptmrol in ver. 15, and the like. So we have 
repetitions, in similar or in varied terms, of what 
has already been said in another form; as in the 
passage last cited, aay yap TroAXo/ after the qoAXol 
TEA@VaL; Or compare i. 42 amndOev am adTod 7 
héemrpa—Kal éxaBapicOn with the parallels, Matt. 
vill. 38 which fuses the two expressions, and Luke 
v. 13, which omits the second. So we get adverbs 
—the frequent ev@vs or others—coupled with almost 
equivalent phrases; e.g. ii. 20, rore—év éxetvyn TH 
nuépa ; so v. 5, vi. 25, vii. 21, x. 30, xiii. 29, xiv. 
30, 43. Double negatives, again, are perhaps more 
frequent than ordinary Greek idiom would make 
them. 

There is not very much that is significant in 
St. Mark’s vocabulary. Critics duly note that, 
instead of St. Matthew’s cvpBovrALov AapBavew, he 
uses some other phrase—it is uncertain whether 
coup. troteiy or something else—both in iii. 6 and 
xv. 1; but nothing is suggested or can be inferred 
from this. Nor must we give too much weight to 
his use of Latin words; he has only two or three 
that are not common to him with other N.T. writers. 
Anvapwov evidently was a word current, like the 
coin itself, all over the empire; the same was the 
case, no doubt, with xodpdayrns, though it happens 
to be found only in Matt. and Mark, and with the 
still more thoroughly disguised £éorns, though found 
in Mark only. So too with the terms of Roman 
military or political organisation—reyov, Kivoos, 
TpatTwpiov, one may add dpayeAA@oar ; these all 
come in other N. T. writers, though it is worth 
noticing that St. Luke uses more Hellenic equivalents 
for some of them. ‘There remain only, -as really 
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characteristic of St. Mark, two words of this last 
class, omrexovAdtwp, and xevtupiwv instead of the 
usual €xatovTapyys or -os ; these may possibly suggest 
that the Evangelist wrote at Rome, or at all events 
somewhere where the army had not suffered any 
assimilation to Greek-speaking provincials.* Another 
alleged peculiarity, the use of diminutives, is almost 
wholly fictitious: @uyatpwoy and yadxiov are the 
only ones that do not appear in parallel passages 
of at least one other Gospel; and the latter (like 
BiBXiov) is hardly a dim. in more than form. 
Before leaving the subject of St. Mark’s language, 
it may be proper to refer to the question how far 
its general characteristics are shared by the twelve 
disputed verses at the end of the Gospel. The 
answer must be, that they to some extent share in 
the roughness of style which we have noted as his 
general characteristic, but that in more individual 


points their peculiarities are quite different from 


his. It has been proved by Dean Burgon and 
Canon Cook, that the external evidence against the 
passage has been greatly overstated—that the docu- 
mentary evidence would be weak, apart from that 
—not of the remote common ancestor, but of the 
immediate common editor—of Codd. § and B; and 
that the patristic evidence resolves itself into that 
(perhaps ultimately of Origen, but immediately) of 
Eusebius, who may, quite possibly, have been him- 
self the common editor of the two MSS. But when 
we come to internal evidence, we must acknowledge 


* If the Evangelist, St. Peter’s “son,” be (as is rather 
assumed than proved) the same person as St. Barnabas’ cousin, 
the Mark of the Acts and Pauline Epistles, we know from Col. 
iv. 10, 2 Tim. iv. 11, that he not only was twice at least at 
Rome, but visited St. Paul there while he was under military 
custody. . 
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that, whatever its worth, it tells against the passage. 

Not only are the end of ver. 8 and the beginning | 
of ver. 9 abrupt and unconnected with each other ; 
not only is Mary Magdalene introduced as though 
mentioned for the first time; not only is the 
Saviour designated as “the Lord,” or at least called 
by that title with His name, as He never is in the 
narrative* of either St. Matthew or St. Mark; but 
there are merely verbal differences, for which one 
cannot account, as one may for these, by tracing in 
them some subtlety of meaning. First, we have 
the unique mpeotn caBBarov, when in ver. 2 
we had the common pid TOV caBBatwv. Then, 
as already noted (p. 9, n), we have éxetyos used 
without a subst. three or four times (vv. 10, 11, 
13 bcs), as it never is in Matt. or Mark, but some- 
times in Luke and oftener in John. Again, Peao@au 
and (what almost proves more because it means 
less) ropeverOatt are never elsewhere used by St. 
Mark. Mopd7 is, within the N.T., peculiar to this 
passage and St. Paul; | Bramrew to this passage and 
St. Luke; dmoreiv to this and 8S. Luke and Paul 

* In Matt. xxi. 3, Mark xi, 3, opinions may differ whether 
it is assumed that the disciples will call Jesus “the Lord” 
(John xiii. 13), or whether the ass is claimed by a prophet for 
the service of the LORD God of Israel. Here, no doubt, it 
would be quite credible that St. Mark uses a title of the 
glorified Saviour which he had not applied to Him in the 
days of His flesh ; cf. Matt. xxviii. 6 T. R., but note that the 
reading is doubtful. 

+ It is noted that St. Luke uses this word oftenest of the 
Evangelists, avoiding drdyew, which never occurs in (the true 
text of) his first nine chaps., and only four or five times atall. 
SS. Matt. and Mark use it generally in the imper.—St. John 
(in all his works) more freely in all forms. 

t{ The argument is cumulative; else it shows how little 
weight a fact like this would have, if it stood by itself, that 
tpduos is peculiar to St, Paul and the unquestioned ver. 8 of 
this chapter. 
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(the latter having it once in Rom., once in 2 Tim.) ; 
mapakonoveiv to this, St. Luke, and the Pastoral 
Epp. ; ézraxor. to this, the Pastoral Epp., and St. 
Peter. The full significance of these facts will 
appear when they are correlated with others in the 
tables in the Appendix ; but by themselves they are 
striking enough. It seems a smaller thing, that 
Gavdoipos is found here only in the N. T., but when 
we reflect, it is hardly likely that a word of classical 
stamp like this should, if in ordinary Hellenistic use, 
be found only in almost the least classical of Helle- 
nistic writers. It is thus certain that these verses 
have quite a different character of diction from the 
rest of the Gospel—whether we account for the 
fact by supposing that they are not St. Mark’s, or 
that they are St. Mark’s own words, while the rest 
is given in St. Peter’s,* or in some other way. 
Whether we accept or no-the traditional state- 
ment, that St. Matthew’s Gospel as we have it is 
not the original work of the Apostle, but a transla- 


tion from the Hebrew, it is certain that it has less 


marked individuality of style than either St. Mark 
or St. Luke. Smoother than the one, it is more mono- 
tonous than the other, more mannered and less 
varied ; with fewer positive Hebraisms than St. 
Luke, it is more constantly pervaded by the charac- 


* So apparently Dr. Salmon, Introd. to N. T., Lect. ix., 
and note at end. He says that the first fifteen verses of the 
Gospel have the same character as the last twelve, but I fail 
to see it. They seem to be of a piece with the rest of the 
Gospel in their general style, in their relation to St. Matthew, 
and in such points as the characteristic cal ed6ds. Kiywas 
indeed is peculiar toi. 7 and (ps.) John viii. 6, 8 ; but the 
only other dat Neyoueva are cxifouévouvs rods odpavo’s, which 
(compared with St. Matthew’s qvewxOnoay of otpavoi) is only 
sre instance of St. Mark’s picturesqueness, and mucrevere év TH 

ayy. 
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teristics of Hellenistic Greek, and might serve as 
the best sample of what Hellenistic narrative style 
is. We may add that, while from a purely literary 
point of view its style is inferior to that of the 
other Gospels, this very monotony is one of the 
features that enable it to be adequately represented 
by quotations of “texts,” or by the reading of short 
pericopes: it is no mere accident that it has been, 
in the Western Churches at least, the favourite 
Gospel for ecclesiastical use. 

The style being thus neutral or colourless, its 
individualisms of language lie mostly in the frequent 
repetition of certain phrases or formule. Every one 
must have noticed some of these—) Bactela Tov 
ovpavov as a variant of the phrase common to all 
primitive Christians 1) 8. rod Ocod and tva mdAnpwOH 
To pnOev bro Kupiov dia Tod rpopyrod (i. 22, cf. ii. 5), 
with variants according to context, or formed by 
mere omission (e.g. ii. 17, iv. 14). We notice the 
darws instead of fva in viii. 17, xiii. 35 ; which, with 
the rodrto 5é éXov yéyovey of i. 22, xxvi. 56, seems 
to show that the final sense of fva may safely be 
pressed. Hardly less characteristic of this Evange- 
list is 6 Ilarnp pou (juav, twav) o év [Tots] ovpavots 
or 6 ovpdvios; St. Mark has it only once (xi. 25, 
critics omit the next ver.), and St. Luke only once 
(xi. 13, not 2), and that with the variation o é& 
ovpavod. It is less a characteristic of language, ~ 
and more of thought,* that here-alone in the N. T. 
(iv. 5, xxvii. 53) Jerusalem is called 4 ayia wrons ; 

* We find it noted as parallel to this, that St. Matthew has 
the designation of Christ as “the Son of David” oftener than 
the other Gospels. This is so, and the occurrence of the phrase 
in xxi. 9, 15, and not in the parallels, is important ; but the 


mere difference in degree of frequency is too slight to be of 
much significance, , 
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but see THv mr. THv ayiay in Rev. xi. 2, and ef. ébid. 
xx. 9: xxl. 2 etc., of the new Jerusalem, is of course 
a different case. Similarly we have tézros drytos in 
_ xxiv. 15, apparently of the Temple; we have the 
same phrase, though with the art., in Acts vi. 13, 
xxi. 28, but only in the mouth of antichristian Jews. 
More purely verbal, but less exclusively peculiar is 
the use of trovety without an obj., but with an adv., 
esp. a pronominal adv., obtws, ws, waTep, etc., 
supplying the place of one. Not counting ev or 
Kahws moteiv (either in the sense “do good” or 
“do well”) we have it eleven times in St. Matthew 
(i. 24, v. 47, vi. 2, vii. 12, xviii. 35, xx. 5, xxi. 6, 36; 
xxiv. 46, xxvi. 19, xxviii. 15); besides one or two 
adverbial phrases like that in xxiii. 3, and the use 
without any obj. at all, like xxv. 40, 45. In St. 
Luke’s longer Gospel we have the same constr. only 
nine times, counting ¢poviwws éroincey in xvi. 8, 
and once in Acts (xii. 8); in St. Mark only once (xv. 
8), and in St. John not at all; in St. Paul only 
two or three times (1 Cor. xvi. 1, 1 Thess. v. ll; 
perhaps we should count also Eph. iii. 20); once 
_ in St. James (ii. 12), who has so much in common 
_ with St. Matthew. One hardly knows whether it 
_ isa difference of substance or of language, that St. 
Matthew alone has the phrase car’ dvap (i. 20, ii. 
12, 13, 19, 22, xxvii. 19), whereas in Acts (ix. 10, 
12, x. 3) we have év opduate or (xviii. 9) 8, 
opdparos ; certainly St. Matthew himself uses épapa 
(xvii. 9, of the Transfiguration). 
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CHAPTER II. 
ST. LUKE. 


T E have already noted some of the character- 
istic features of St. Luke’s Gospel, and have 
seen that it shares, in at least equal measure, the 
Hebraistic tone of the other Synoptics. But it is 
no less true—it is perhaps more generally recognised 
that St. Luke’s Gospel has much in common with 
the Acts of the Apostles, so that internal evidence, 
as well as the statement of the prologue, supports 
the general belief that they are by the same author ; 
and that the Acts is, of all the books included in 
the N. T., the nearest to contemporary if not to 
classical literary usage—the only one, except per- 
haps the Epistle to the Hebrews, where conformity 
to a standard of classical correctness is consciously 
aimed at. 
The fact is, that St. Luke is the most versatile 
of the N. T; writers; his mind, if not the greatest 
among them, was the most many-sided. He, the 
companion of St. Paul, shows the strongest sympathy 
for Ebionism in its etymological sense—the poverty, 
partly but not wholly voluntary, of the primitive 
Church of Jerusalem ; and in like manner, he writes 
in a Hebraistic or in a Hellenic style, according as 
he is describing events that took place in a Hebrew 
or in a Hellenic society. 
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One literary quality, indeed, is still more pro- 
minent in St. Luke than his versatility—his pic- 
turesqueness. St. Mark, it is true, gives us oftener 
the little touches that mark a description as coming, 
at first hand or almost unaltered, from an eye- 
witness ; but he does less than St. Luke to make us 
feel as if we were eyewitnesses ourselves. Late and 
historically worthless as is the story that makes St. 
Luke himself a painter, it has a certain ideal truth, 
for it is from him that Christian painters have 
mainly derived their inspiration; he is the father 
of Christian art, from the Good Shepherd wrought 
on chalices or in catacombs of the second and third 
centuries, through the Madonnas and Holy Families 
of the middle ages, down to Michel Angelo’s Con- 
version of St. Paul, and Raphael’s Deliverance of 
St. Peter. 

It lies beyond our province, however, to illustrate 
this quality, which does not depend upon details of 
language. For illustrations of the author’s versatility 
of style, we have not far to look. “ Almost the 
only passage in the N. T. which reads like a Greek 
period of the time, is the first paragraph of the 
Gospel according to St. Luke, and the corresponding 
words of the Acts.”* But in the Gospel we have a 
sudden transition from the literary style and periodic 
Structure of the dedication to Theophilus, to the 
Hebraistic opening of the narrative itself, "Eyévero 
év tats nuépas ‘Hp@dov x.7.s. In the Acts, on 
_ the other hand, we can draw no such sharp line. 

* Professor Jowett “ On the Interpretation of Scripture,” in 
Lissays and Reviews, p. 396, original edition. It is an unfor- 
tunate consequence of the theological controversy which 


raged over that work, that attention was withdrawn from 
the excellent good sense of some of its non-controversial 


___ parts, such as most if not all of § 3 in the Essay cited. 
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The opening words referring to “ the former treatise ” 
are in the Hellenising literary style; but they do 
not form a separate paragraph—hardly a complete 
sentence ; they lead up to the record of the last 
discourse of the Lord with His disciples, which is 
written in much the same language as had been used 
in the Gospel to describe their earlier intercourse. 
In general, we can see what considerations deter- 
mine the predominance of one or the other element 
in St. Luke’s style. Jewish affairs, or Christian 
religious conceptions for which the only appropriate 
language was derived from the Jewish Scriptures, 
are dealt with in Hellenistic language; mere nar- 
ratives, especially those of which the scene lies in 
the Hellenic world, are told more or less Hellenically. 
But we could not have told beforehand which style 
would be used in individual passages—sometimes * 
we can hardly say what determined it, though we 
may be sure that the writer’s judgment was sound ; 
on such subjects good taste is almost a spiritual gift, 
or at least depends on spiritual qualities. Some- 
times we are inclined to ask whether a Hebraising 
passage (¢g. the first two cc. of the Gospel) may 
not be an actual translation or compilation from the 
Aramaic; or again, what was the native language 
of the Evangelist himself. It was usually inferred 
from Col. iv. 11, 14, that he was not a Jew, though 
Acts xx. 5, 6 would suggest that he was; but if we 
give any weight to the tradition that he was a 


* One of the most Hellenic passages in the Gospel (though 
introduced with a xai ido’) is the last portion of c. vii. It 
has been suggested that St. Luke was led to dwell on such 
stories by what he had seen of the effect of the Gospel in 
profligate cities like Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, and Rome: 
are we to suppose that he told them in such language as would 
be current there ? 
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native of Antioch, he may have been a bilingual 
Syrian, as much at home among “ Hebrews” as 
among Hellenists or Hellenes. 

However, our business is to record the facts about 
St. Luke’s language, not-to speculate as to their 
causes. We have seen already, that he is even more 
given than the other Evangelists to connect his nar- 
ratives together by more or less Hebraistic formulse— 
“Tt came to pass that . . . .,” “In those G98: on al 


i 


“and behold! .. .,” and the like. And yet even 


In his use of these formule we see the free spirit 


of liberal Hellenic culture at work. As he often 
retains more of Hebraistic form than the other 
Evangelists, so he often tones down the Hebraism 
into a constr. for which there are parallels and per- 
haps precedents in literary Greek. We have seen 
an instance of this in the transition from a sentence 
like Kai éyévero év pu Tov hwepdv Kai adros Av 
dudcKwr (v. 17), or Eyévero Sé év T@ lepatevew 
avTov . . . EXaxe Tod Ovupudoas (i. 8, 9), through 
such as ’Eryévero 8é év caBBatw Statropevec Oar 
avtoy (vi. 1), till we come to one in which we 
scarcely see a Hebraism, even if the idiom is not 
exactly classical, such as éyévero 88 él ri avptov 
cuvaxOjvat aitdv rods dpyovtas (Acts iv. 5). 
Here the parallel is much closer to the classical use 
of cvvéBn (which itself is used in Acts xxi. 35) than 
to the Hebrew phrase ; or if any traces of Hebraism 
remain, they are further disguised by changes of 
order or other modifications, in Acts ix. 3, év Se TO 
Tropever Oat éyévero adbrov éyyitew, till we come to 
x. 2b, ws O€ éyévero Tod ecicedOeiv tov Iérpov. 
Here, or in xxi. 1, 5, it would be simply impossible 
to substitute the Hebraic constr. so common in the 
Gospel. 
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So it is with most of the other Hebraisms in 
St. Luke—the év 7@ c. inf., the xai in apodosi (often 
coupled with avrds or idov) that commonly accom- 
panies it, or such phrases as kal év Tats nmépaus 
éxeivais. They are more frequent in St. Luke than in 
St. Mark—some of them more than in St. Matthew ; 
but they do not prevent our feeling the style to be 
more Hellenic than theirs, because it is harder to 


draw the line between cases where they are felt to 


be Hebraisms, and those where they have a distinctive 


sense that would justify their use in any Greek. 


E.g. the line is not easy to draw between the use 
of kal adds in xix. 9 and that in ib. 2.* Similarly 
in iv. 2 éy tais nuépats éxeivats refers to the 
“forty days” mentioned just before; in vi. 12 the 
pronoun is varied; and in xii. 1, though the éy in 
a note of time connects the phrase with these, the 
constr. is free and semi-Hellenic. So with the use 
of 7v with a present or perfect ptcp. as a peripbrasis 
for the impf. or plupf. tense: this is an idiom cha- 
racteristic of Aramaic and late Hebrew, and comes 
often in the Gospel (e.g. Matt. xix. 22 — Mark x. 22, 
but not in the parallel Luke xviii. 23), oftenest in 
St. Luke, in places where we may be sure it would 
not have been used in classical Greek, But the line 
is hard to draw between what was and what was 
not admissible in such Greek: see the examples of 
this constr. and remarks on them in Language of the 
New Testament, Part I., ¢. v. E. 

Thus we are not surprised to find that this par- 
ticular Hebraism, as on the whole we may call it, 


lasts on further into the Acts than others, though 
* Note that in xxiii, 51 the best texts omit cal adrés;— 


which, however, makes good sense, and is found in both the 
parables, Matt. xxvii, 57, Mark xv. 43, 
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the general character of that book is far more 
Hellenic than that of the Gospel. Even in the 
earlier chapters there is, at least in the narratives, a 
much less Hebraic tone; but in the earlier speeches 
—especially the sermons’ in ce. ii. and xiii. and 
St. Stephen’s defence in c. vii—the biblical ele- 
ment is so large that the character is not very 
different from that of the Gospel. In these speeches, 
indeed, we have such separable and easily avoidable 
Hebraisms as Tapayyedia TapnyyelNapev in v. 28 * 
—in iv. 17 it is agreed that dmeidH drreidnodpucba 
is not the original text, but if not, it proves almost 
more decidedly what was the idiom familiar to those 
who edited St: Luke or carried on his tradition. 

But as we go on after c. xiii. in the Acts, the 
Hellenic element in the language becomes more 
and more predominant. We see this, not only in 
passages like the letter of Lysias and the speech of 
Tertullus, but even in the Epistle of the Church 
of Jerusalem in c. xv., and the defence of St. Paul 
before Agrippa, compared with the earlier speeches 
just referred to. 

Nor is it only in such respects as these that he 
is more Hellenic than the other N. T. writers ; he 
has a nearer approach to a sound instinctive know- 
ledge, if not a complete mastery, of the shades of 
construction that make a writer’s language idiomatic 
and elegant. He alone in the N. T. has the use of 
the opt. in indirect questions— Ev. i. 29, iii. 15, viii. 
9 (xv. 26, xviii. 36, in these two places there is 
more or less authority for the insertion of dy), xxii. 
23, Acts xvii. 11, xxi. 33, xxv. 20. Peculiar to him, 

* *Avabéuart dvabeuarloapmey in xxiii, 14 is put into the 


mouth of Jews, apparently of Jerusalem, and so isa parallel 
case, though so much further on in the book, 
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also, is the constr. of more doubtful correctness, 
where the opt. is accompanied by dv, and the indirect 
question often introduced by the art.—i. 62, vi. 11, 
ix. 46 (xv. 26, xviii. 361%), Acts v. 24, x. 17 (i. 12, 
xvii. 20, xxi. 33 1—cf. xvii. 18). For another similar 
idiomatic use of the opt. see Language of the New 
Testament, p. 110. 

Still the language never ceases to be Hellenistic ; 
however marked or however successful the effort at 
classical style may be, we usually see that it 2s an 
effort. Perhaps it may even be said, that he some- 
times gets out of his depth when the effort is long 
continued, and in trying to be elegant ceases to be 
correct. Certainly, in Acts we have a good many 
anacolutha, esp. in the latter cc.: viii. 7 is at best 
a mixture of two constructions, unless it can¥® be 
explained (cf. Mark v. 10, 11) as showing the inter- 
fusion of the personalities of the demons and the 
possessed. The redundant érz in xxvii. 10 is occa- 
sionally found in classical Greek ; in xxiii. 23-4 the 
transition from or. rect. to obl., though rare and rather 
awkward, is not more essentially irregular than 
the reverse transition so common in St. Luke. The 
broken sentence in xxiv. 19 is quite natural in a 
speech ; still we feel that the irregularities come 
rather thick. And in xvii. 2 the leaving the subject 
to be inferred from an oblique case is pronounced 
to be hardly Greek. At any rate, even when he 
is most Hellenic, we always feel the influence of 
biblical if not of Hebraic language ; we feel it more, 
perhaps, than in the less deliberately classicalised 
style of St. Paul or St. James. For there is one 
thing, at least, that prevents St. Luke from break- 
ing with Hebraic traditions—he never so far 

Hellenises ” as to set Hellenic religion on a level 
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with his own, or to disguise scriptural doctrines 
because scriptural language might sound uncouth. 
We have dwelt on this point at special length, 
because the effort at literary elegance is the point 
which, in the Acts at least, differentiates St. Luke’s 
style most from that of other N. T. writers, and 
because the student, especially if he be a classical 
scholar, is likely to overrate the importance of the 
Hellenic element in his language compared with the 
Hellenistic. Of his vocabulary we cannot at present 
speak, but must refer to C. IV. and the Tables in 
Appendix I. Of his characteristics of style not 
directly connected with the effort at classical ele- 
gance, or the faithful retention of semi-Hebraic 
formule, the most marked are in his modes of intro- 
ducing speeches in the course of a narrative. Once 
at least (Ev. vii. 41) he leaves a change of speaker 
in a dialogue to be understood, without any word to 
mark it ; oftener he introduces parenthetic breaks 
in the course of a speech, continuing it after them 
without fresh mention of the speaker: so Ev. vii. 
29-31 (true text), xix. 25-6,* and in all pro- 
bability Acts i. 18-20. Often (how often is a point 
in which texts vary) he omits the verb eizev or 
dno where the speaker, and in general the person 
spoken to, are indicated (e.g. Acts v. 9, true text) ; 
often he slides from oratio obliqua into recta (as Acts 
i. 4, xiv. 22, xvii. 3; this again is a point as to 
which readings are often uncertain: see Westcott 
and Hort’s Introduction, $ 404): once (Acts xxiii. 
23-4) he conversely slides from recta into obliqua. 


* These are from passages peculiar to St. Luke, at least in 
their exact form. Referring however to v. 24 and its parallels 
(Matt. ix. 6, Mark ii. 11), and to Mark viii. 19-21, we ask if 
this was characteristic of the form in which our Evan- 
gelists received all their materials. 
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And while he thus makes it difficult. for a modern 
editor to mark speeches in his books by the usual 
modern device of inverted commas, he extends that 
use of the art. which is almost equivalent to inverted 
commas, so as to make it the introduction to an 
indirect question: see Ev. i. 62, ix. 46, xix. 48, 
xxii. 23, 24, Acts iv. 21, xxii. 30. (The only 
parallel cases in the N. T. are Rom. viii. 26, 1 Thess. 
iv. 1—even Mark ix. 23 is different.) 

Other mannerisms, more or less referable to the 
effort at classical elegance, are the frequent use of 
the conj. Te, of the phrase ov« (or ovy) odéyos (eight 
times in Acts), of cases of mas (mostly after a prep.) 
followed by an attracted rel. (Ev. ii. 20, ix. 43, 
xxiv. 25, Actsi. 1, iii. 21, x. 39, xiii, 39, xxi. 10; 
xxvi. 2), and sometimes by another subst. or adj, in 
agreement (Ev. iii. 19, xix. 37), Perhaps we may 
class with these the greater frequency of mpos e. acc. 
after verbs of speaking, where the other Gospels 
usually have the dat. Tod c. inf. in a final sense 
is relatively common in him—perhaps commoner in 
the received text than in a critical. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 
ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES. 


4° it was the personal action of the Apostle 
Paul that was the chief means of making the 
Gospel known to the Western world, so his writings 
give the most typical form of the language in which 
it reached them. If we want to see what shall be 
pure Hellenistic Greek—Greek that is composed 
in Greek, and not a version of something written, 
spoken, or at least thought out, in Hebrew or 
Aramaic; but which on the other hand is the un- 
mistakeable composition of a Jew, to whom” EXAnv 
means “Gentile ’”—it is to St. Paul’s writings that 
_we shall turn, 
In general, his language is grammatically correct ; 
what irregularities he does admit are such as show 
freedom rather than inexperience in the use of a 
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_ ___ language, or else such slips as are almost inevitable 
Rs in letters dictated, not written by the author him- 
_ self. To this last cause we may ascribe the repetition 
of &re which is strongly attested in Rom. v. 6,* the 


redundant ére in 1 Cor. xii. 2—whether we suppose 
this to be a mere duttoypadia of the amanuensis, or 
a hesitation on the Apostle’s own part as to the 
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* Westcott and Hort follow B (rather diffidently) in reading 


ei followed by some particle, and connecting the clause with 
what precedes, 
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form the sentence should take: and also the more 
considerable anacolutha analysed below. The same 
cause may account for the unique solecism, ei Tus 
omhayyva in Phil. ii. 1; it is as natural that a 
man should have said e tis before he decided on 
the next word, and not cared to correct himself 
when he decided that it should be a neuter, as it 
is incredible that a decently educated man should 
deliberately have written thé words as they stand 1 in 
the MSS. 

Two points may be noted, one negative and one 
positive, as illustrative of St. Paul’s command of 
pure Greek idiom. In the few passages (Gal. i. 13- 
ii. 14 is the longest) where he gives a consecutive 
narrative, we feel a contrast with the Hebraistic 
style of the Synoptic Gospels, and even of parts of 


the Acts. Instead of the constant cai, and frequent 


Kat éyéveto, we have. clauses and paragraphs intro- 
duced by varied and appr opriate particles or asyndeta 
(Gal. eae ie yap 3 15 8€; 18 éresta; 20 O€; 21, ii. 
1, éreta; 3 adda; 6, 11 dé; 14 Gnnd). Again, 
a subtle test of Greek idiom is furnished by the 
use of the untranslatable particle pév, in the ex- 
ceptional cases where it is not balanced by a 66, 
ana, errelT a, or some equivalent word. Now St. 
Paul "has nine or ten instances of this use (not 
counting the combination pév odv):* nowhere is 
the particle meaningless, or felt to be unnatural ; 
and nowhere is it felt, as the rarer instances of 
its use in the Acts are, to be a conscious effort at 
classicalism. 

And yet, though St. Paul writes Greek with 
freedom, and at the same time with grammatical 


* Rom. i, 8, iii. 2, vi. 21 (v. 1.), x. 1, xi. 13 (T. B.), 1 Cor. 
xi, 18, 2 Cor. xi. 4, xii, 12, Col. ii. 23, 1 Thess. ii. 18. 
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and even idiomatic correctness, there is hardly a 
line in his writings which a non-Jewish author of 
his day would have written. The difference is 
greater in vocabulary than in grammar. Not only 
is there a new group of words, relating to specially 
Jewish or Christian religious conceptions; other 
conceptions, for which the classical language would 
have furnished some sort of expression, are rather 
expressed in terms of the new ecclesiastical dialect. 
And, while the language is enriched on the one side 
of its special purpose, it is impoverished on other 
sides. The vocabulary is less varied, not only than 
that of professed literary men, but than that of the 
few Christian writers whom we have to compare 
with the Apostle—men who deal with the same 
conceptions as he, with less native power, but with 
verbal instruments more flexible. Besides the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, St. Clement of Rome 
is more Greek than St. Paul: and this though his 
style is very largely influenced by St. Paul’s own, 
as well as by the LXX, and other non-Hellenic 
influences that are common to both. 

We may name, as characteristic instances of 
St. Paul’s “new departure” in the formation of 
an ecclesiastical language, his uses of the words 
oikooopety and its cognates, and of rAnpodopeicbar, 
TAnpodopia, and 7Anpwya. And yet we are forced 
to confess our ignorance, how far the coinage or 
appropriation of these words originated with St.Paul 
himself. The Wisdom of Solomon is a proof sufficient, 
though now almost solitary,* that Philo was not 


* See Drummond’s Philo Judaeus, Book II., ¢. v. for a dis- 
cussion of this book ; and Appendix 2 to the same Book on 
the fragments of Aristobulus, which might be coupled with 
it, if genuine, which is questioned. 
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the only Jewish writer who, living at Alexandria 
or trained under Alexandrian influences, had acquired 
a knowledge of Greek literary style and assimilated 
the thoughts of Greek philosophy, while holding fast, 
more or less consistently, the monotheistic faith of 
a Jew. But the scanty remains which we have of 
that Alexandrian school should forbid us to be 
certain that there were not other schools, in which 
thoughts more purely Jewish found utterance in 
forms less purely Greek, but which were co-ordinate 
with the Alexandrian school in providing language 
for the Church of Jews and Gentiles. It is quite 
possible that among the disciples of Gamaliel and 
the opponents of St. Stephen, Saul of Tarsus found 
ready formed to his hand the language in which he 
preached his Gospel and wrote our memorials of it. 
This possibility however is balanced by another. 
We must remember, that St. Paul had had a long 
Christian career before any of his extant Epp. 
were composed ; so that the formed character of his 
vocabulary in these does not prove that it may not 
have been of his own formation. Without pretend- 
ing to encourage speculation or to overvalue its 
results, we perhaps may incline to think that it was 
St. Paul himself who originated the metaphor of 
“ edification.” The ethical use may have been sug- 
gested to him, and to his precursors if he had any, 
by the metaphorical use, which however is really 


distinct, found in Ps. xxvii. (xxviii.) 5, and often in — 


Jeremiah (i. 10, etc.) ; but St. Paul not only gives 
a new application to the metaphor, but uses it so 
often that the consciousness that it is a metaphor is 
lost, unless expressly revived as it is in | Cor. iii. 9 
sqq., Eph. ii. 20 sqq. 

On the other hand, the word m)npodopeiy seems 
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to be of coinage internal to the Greek language, 
yet peculiarly Alexandrine if not Hellenistic Greek : 
and it received a special application in Christian 
usage. The alleged example of the use of a)y- 
pogpopey by Ctesias in the sense of “ satisfying, 
assuring ” a person, vanishes on examination: there 
is no evidence, express or internal, that Photius, in 
his summary of the history given in Ctesias’ Persica 
(Bibl. Tom. 72, p. xli. v. 29), reproduces his author’s 
language even in an abridged form. Thus the sole 
example of the word before St. Paul is in the LXX. 
of Eccles. viii. 11 ; for however late the composition 
of that book may be, there is no reason to doubt 
that both it and the Greek translation of it are pre- 
Christian. But itis not an accident, that Christians 
had occasion oftener than Pagans, or even Jews, 
to speak of “full assurance” or “confident con-— 
viction ;” nor that the word, which in its solitary 
O. T. instance is used in a bad sense, in St. Paul 
and writers influenced by him (no others use it) has 
an exclusively good one. 

On the growth of the theological sense of the 
word mrApwpwa, there is nothing to be added to Bp. 
Lightfoot’s investigation, in an Excursus at the end 
of his edition of the Ep. to the Colossians. There 
is no difficulty in supposing that here we have | 
materials for tracing the whole history of the word. 
In Rom. xv. 29 it is hardly. differentiated from its 
secular meaning, yet from this the transition to the 
use in John i. 16 is not very hard. 

Tt is of course impossible to give individual 
instances of a writer’s style, in the sense that we 
can give instances of his vocabulary ; but* perhaps 
the difference between St. Paul and an ordinary 
Greek writer of his day may be best described by 
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saying that he is more modern, and that he is less 
rhetorical. A lecturer on the Ep. to the Hebrews 
is reported to have said, that the three first words 
ToAupEpAS Kal ToAVTpOTTWS Were enough to con- 
vince him that St. Paul did not write it. This 
is an exaggeration: assonances like $Odvou, povov ; 
dovuvétous, acvvbétous (Rom. i. 29, 30), assonances 
with an etymological basis (doTopyot, domovéot ; 
mpodotat, mporrereis, 2 Tim. iii. 3, 4), and words 
or clauses parallel in sense (1 Cor. xiii. passim) are 
quite in St. Paul’s manner. Again, we have some- 
thing like a rhetorical artifice in the use of different 
prepositions with the same noun in parallel or co- 
ordinate clauses—see Rom. iii. 22, 1 Cor. xii. 8, 9, 
2 Cor. iii. 11, Gal. i.. 1; and the passages which, 
when we recognise their rhetorical character, are 
seen to have less of the nature of the Aristotelian 
scholasticism (cf. Language of the New Testament, p. 
141), of which perhaps they do contain the germs— 
Rom. xi. 36, Eph. iv. 6, Col. i. 16.* We may add as 
a kindred feature the accumulation of rhetorical ques- 
‘tions—Rom. ii. 3, 4, 21-3, x. 14, 15, 1 Cor. ix. 1, ete. : 
and the many cases where a question is asked, only 
to be answered by un yévotro. But if there are some 
words chosen for effect in St. Paul, some cases where 
their sound or order, not merely their sense, has been 
an object with him, it is far oftener remarkable how 
simple, often how modern, he is in these respects. It 
is in the sublimest passages, such as Rom. viii., 1 Cor. 
xili., Phil. iii., that we perhaps feel this most—the 
words are glorious in themselves, but are not arranged 


* It is worth while to refer to the striking parallel in M. 
Aurelius,, Medit. IV. xxiii., é« cod mdvra, év col mavra, els o¢ 
advra—addressed however to Nature, not to a personal God, 
though the following words, 6 wéd Pidn Acds may be held to 
make up what is wanting. . 
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for effect. In 1 Cor. xiii. 11 the Apostle, as it ap- 
pears, wrote in the English order, with the identical 
member of the three balanced clauses last; his 
editors put the varied verbs last instead: compare 
the three clauses ending with avtod in Phil. iii. 10. 
It is this absence of art, rather than any ignorance 
or positive awkwardness, that made him seem to 
Hellenic critics tdu@tns TH AOyw (2 Cor. xi. 6), and 
made him rather glory in than repudiate the 
criticism (1 Cor. i. 17, ii. 1, 4, where the repudiation 
of doryos is more unqualified than that of copia : cf. 
1 Thess. i. 5), 

If St. Paul intentionally avoided the artifices of 
rhetoric, he did not, like the seer of the Apoca- 
lypse, intentionally strain the rules of grammar. 
But it is probable that he knew as little of formal 
rules in grammar as in rhetoric; that his general 
correctness is a matter of instinct rather than of 
care, and that accordingly instincts which led him 
to cast his thoughts in other than a strictly gram- 
matical form were not rigorously repressed. St. 
Paul has been compared to Thucydides, as an author 
whose thoughts are so much more highly developed 
than his language, that the course of the latter is 
interrupted and its rules broken through by their 
expression. But the difference is at least as impor- 
tant and characteristic as the likeness. Thucydides 
is a rhetorical writer—his rhetoric is more developed 
than his grammar, and his grammar is as often 
sacrificed to his rhetoric as overpowered by his 
fulness of thought. St. Paul, on the contrary, uses 
a language of which the grammar is mature or 
declining ; and while he may be carried away by his 
subject, he never sacrifices simplicity or lucidity to 


ambition of style. 
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Perhaps the parallel is least misleading, if we 
confine it to that work of St. Paul where the 
sentences are longest, and, for that and other reasons, 
anacolutha most frequent—the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, or rather its earlier, purely theological portion. 
If we may regard this Epistle as our best example 
of that codia which, according to 1 Cor. il. 6, was 
to be found in St. Paul’s teaching, we may see in its 
style something like a bepoxi) Aoyou (%. ver. 1), 
corresponding to the tirepox7 copias. This Epistle 
is further, indeed, from being rhetorical than several 
passages in the earlier ones—especially that “ spoken 
as it were foolishly” in 2 Cor. xi. But it would 
be less inappropriate than elsewhere to call the 
language elaborate; and it is at the same time apt 
oftener than elsewhere to stray beyond the bounds 
of symmetry and regularity. 

But though more frequent, and more connected 
with a cumbrous length of sentence, the anacolutha 
of this Epistle fall into the same classes as those 
of the others, and need not be separated from them 
in analysis. Sometimes the principal sentence is 
never finished; the thread of it is lost among the 
subordinate clauses, and it is left to be inferred 
from some of these what the conclusion should have 
been. So Rom. xv. 23 (true text); Gal. ii. 4, 5 
(where the want of a conclusion leaves the meaning 
really obscure); Phil. i. 22; 1 Tim. i. 3,4. Some- 
times the sentence is finished, but with a constr. 
different from that with which it began; so Rom. 
ix. 10, 12; 2 Cor. v. 6, 8; Gal. ii. 6; Eph. i. 20-25 
(where indic. aorists are made co-ordinate with 
participles) ; Col. i. 21, 22 (more or less according 
to the reading); 7b. 26; 1 Thess. ii. f0, 11; in the 
two last, participles appear co-ordinate with finite 
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verbs). We get an example of this sort even in 
a short but impassioned sentence like 1 Cor. ix. 15 
(true text) ; in this and some other cases the line 
is hard to draw between anacoluthon and aposiopesis. 
And lastly, sometimes a fresh start is made, after 
the parenthetical or otherwise dependent clauses 
are complete ; the sentence runs almost or quite as 
it was meant to run from the first, and the chief or 
only irregularity is, that it makes a fresh beginning 
before receiving the destined end. (Compare | Thess. 
iii. 1, 5, where this feature of style appears, but 
each of the repeated commencements of the sentence 
is grammatically completed.) So Rom. v. 12, 18; 
1 Cor. viii. 1-4 (probably); Gal. ii. 6-9; Eph. ii. 
1-5; 11-13; iii, 1-14; Col. ii, 13 (true text) ; 
1 Thess. iv. 1 (true text: these two last instances 
‘are on another scale). Of the passages cited, Gal. 
li. 6-9 and Eph. ii. 11-13 are really compound 
instances. In the former, the sentence.that begins 
ato Tav dSoxovytwy is never finished, but in ver. 6 
a fresh start is made with of doxovvtes for subject, 
which was intended apparently to have two verbs. 
But after the parenthesis of ver. 8, the subject is 
repeated, defined and amplified (the three pr. nn. 
in apposition with of doxotvTes oTiXoe eivac), and 
then only comes the verbal predicate that was 
expected after d\Aa Tovvaytiov. In the other-in- 
stance, the tuets of ver. 11 has been kept so long 
waiting for its verb, that when it gets it in ver. 12 
the 6rz is repeated with it: then, when the sentence 
is completed by its second clause in ver. 13, the 
subject is repeated as though we had not had it 
already. 

To the principle of one or other of these classes 
may be referred the use of single redundant words, 
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not modifying the constr. of the sentence as a 
whole: e.g. the superfluous @ in Rom. xvi. 27, like 
the superfluous ad7@ in Eph. iii. 21; the superfluous 
ére in 1 Cor. xii. 2, if this be more than a pure 
accident ; the és, if it be superfluous, as is not 
unlikely, in 2 Cor. iv. 6; the double éru in Rom. 
v. 6, the double éuoé in vii. 21. We can hardly 
reckon as redundant the ody in Rom. ii. 21; it 
introduces the apodosis to the e¢ dé «.7.X. cf. ver. 17 
(true text). In Phil. i. 27, ii. 22, the sentence does 
not end exactly in the way the beginning had pre- 
pared us for, but the grammar hardly breaks down 
in the process of alteration. 

There remain a few passages, where either the 
constr. is too thoroughly confused, or on the other 
hand the irregularity is too slight, for them to-fall 
into any of the three groups described above. Rom. 
viii. 3 is hardly more than an extension of the use of 
the cognate acc.: “‘ What was impossible to the Law, - 
God [did: He,] by sending . . . condemned . . .;” 
so 2 Cor. vi. 13; Phil. iv. 10 is even easier. In 
Col. ii. 2 (true text) cvpBiBacbértes may be called 
either a nom. abs. or a constr. cata ovveow. In 
Rom. xii. 6-19, it is a question where the par- 
ticiples begin to become irregular in constr. It is 
possible, though not very usual with commentators, 
to connect vv. 5, 6 closely, taking the clauses with 
éy as depending on and explaining éyovtes yapliopa- 
ta. But if éyovres may be regular, arooruyobvtes 
in ver. 9, and the other participles that follow, 
interspersed among infinitives and imperatives, can- 
not be so. 

Yet this use of participles is proved to have come 
easily to a Hellenistic writer, by the influence of 
this passage on the constr. as well as the thought 
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of 1 Pet. iii. 8 sqq., and perhaps Heb. xiii. init. 
We may illustrate from Phil. ii. 2-5, where the 
participles are very little more numerous than strict 
rule would allow; and these passages may in turn 
illustrate 2 Cor. viii. 24. In 2 Cor. viii. 4, 5 we 
may either take deduevor as a predicate, or more 
probably (omitting, as we should, défac0ar *pas) 
as loosely co-ordinate with od xa0os ndricaper : 
“To their power—beyond their power—unasked— 
earnestly asking us—surpassing our hopes-——they 


“gave,” etc. In the same Epistle, in xii. 17 there 


seems to be a sort of attraction: dméotaAdka is 
felt to want an acc., and gets one, though 6p, its 
real object, is (according to rule) attracted into the 
gen.: cf. Phil. iii. 18. But in 2 Cor. ix. 13, 14 
the constr. is too doubtful, and in any case too com- 
plicated, to be discussed in less than a commentary. 
We can only call attention to the comparative fre- 
quency of such irregularities in these few chapters 
of that Epistle ; in these, as in Gal. ii. 6 sqq., the 
Apostle feels that he is dealing with delicate sub- 
jects, and is embarrassed by the consdiousness. 

Two other points, less strictly grammatical, may 
be noticed as characteristic of St. Paul’s style. He 
very often gives long enumeration of cognate moral 
qualities or actions, e.g. Rom. i, 29-31; xii. 9-19 ; 
1 Cor. i. 20, 26; xii. 28, 29-30; xiii. 4-7; 2 Cor. 
iv. 8,9; vi. 4-10; vii. 2; xi. 22-3, 24-5, 26-7 ; xii. 


| - 10, 20; Gal. v. 19-21, 22-3; Phil. ii. 2s tte Be Ge 


iv. 8; Col. iii. 8; 11; 12; 16 (true text) ; 1 Thess. 
v. 14 sqq.; 1 Tim. i. 9, 10; iii. 2-4; 8; 16; iv. 2; 
v. 10; vi. 4, 5; 11; 2 Tim. ii. 22; iii. 2-5; 16; 


e fit. i. 7-9; ii. 2, 8; 4, 5; ili, 1, 2 (asyndeta). 
_ Rom. viii. 35; 38-9; 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10; Eph. iv. 11 
(polysyndeta: 1 Cor. iv. 11-13 may be reckoned to 
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either class, and in xii. 8-11 the authorities vary as 
to the retention or omission of some of the conjunc- 
tions. And he has some habitual phrases which he 
repeatedly uses, in the composition of one or more 
of his works, for the introduction or expansion of 
important topics. Everyone has noticed the TLOTOS 
6 AOyos of the Pastoral Epp. ; but quite as marked a 
case, and equally peculiar to one work, is the ri (or 
ri obv) épodmev of Rom. iii. 5, vi 1, vi. 7, ix. 14, 
30—iv. 1 and perhaps viii. 31 are slightly different, 
other words being added; but both in form and 
sense they are nearer to the other instances than 
1 Cor. x. 19, xi. 22. Hardly less striking is the ov 
Oérw (or Oédropev) tpas ayvoeiv of Rom. i. 13, xi. 
95, 1 Cor. x. 1, xii. 1, 2 Cor. i. 8, 1 Thess. iv. 18” 
We may add, though the form is more variable, the ~ 
epexegetical TodTo dé Néyw, Aéyw SE TOdTO, TOTO dé 
gpnpe of 1 Cor. i. 12, vii. 6, 29, xv. 50, Gal. iii. 17: 
in 1 Cor. vii. 35, Col. ii. 4, the sense is hardly 
epexegetical, but the Xéyw of Rom. x. 18, 19, xa 
xv. 8, 1 Cor. x. 29, Eph. v. 32, Phil. iv. 11 is worth 
comparing, though in itself it does not amount to 
a mannerism. 

We have dealt, in the above remarks, with the 
characteristics common to all the works (except of 

* It is remarkable that the Ist person pl., used in this 
phrase in 2 Cor. and Thess. is specially characteristic of these 
Epp. In Thess, there is doubtless a reason for this: at the 
early date when these Epp. were wvitten, “Paul and Silvanus,” 
if not Timotheus also, were more nearly on an equal footing 
than Paul and any of his companions later on. Notice esp. 
1 Thess. ii. 18; even in iii. 1 the pl. is hardly merely rhetori- 
cal : the three “send ” Timothy, as in Acts viii. 14 the Twelve 
send (though the word is different) Peter and John to 
Samaria. In 2 Cor. we note, though in a less degree, the 
prevalence of the,pl., but are less able to account for it; it 


does not reappear in Phil. and Col., where also Timothy is 
associated in the superscription. 
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course confessed forgeries, like the Epp. to tho 
Laodiceans and to Seneca) that bear St. Paul’s 
name, hardly noticing the features that separate the 
Pastoral Epp., and in a®less degree Eph. and Col., 
from the rest. The reason is, that while it is 
impossible within our limits to discuss the genuine- 
ness of these works, we honestly believe that they 
are by the same author as the rest; and so we have 
used them with the rest as illustrations of the same 
verbal, and indirectly mental, habits of that author. 
For a full statement of the peculiarities of these 
two groups we must refer to commentaries on the 
Epp. themselves. Many of them are not peculiari- 
ties of language at all; of those that are so, most are 
in vocabulary rather than in grammar, and can be 
traced, either in Prof. Thayer’s Appendix to Grimm’s 
Lexicon (List IV.), or in our own Table on pp. 92 sqq.* 

But perhaps, as we cannot avoid mentioning the 
question of the genuineness of these works, it may 
be worth while to say that so far as regards the 


* It is hard, however, to frame such lists on a plan that 
shall give the whole evidence. /.g. our own does not state 
that paprupia, though a very common word in the N. T. 
generally, is among the Pauline Epp. peculiar to the Pastorals. 
One curious and minute point may be mentioned. Several 
times in the undoubted Epp. St. Paul has occasion to say “in 
everything; ” and he almost always expresses it by év mayri 
(1 Thess. v. 18, 1 Cor. i. 5, 2 Cor. iv. 8, vi. 4, vii. 5, 11, 16, 
vili. 7, ix. 8, 11, xi. 6, 9, Phil. iv. 6). Now in Eph. v. 24 we 
have éy wayri again, but in Col. iii. 20, 22, kara mwdyra twice, - 
and in the Pastoral Epp. év raow six times (1 Tim. iii. 11, iv. 
15, 2 Tim. ii. 7, iv. 5, Tit. ii. 9, 10). This looks like a dis- 
crepancy, and not the less so that in Heb. we have twice (ii. 
17, iv. 15), kara mdvra, and once at least év wadow (xiii. 18: 
xiii. 4, may be taken as masc.: so 1 Tim. iv. 15, Tit. ii. 10, 
where notice vy, 1.). But in Phil. iv. 12 we find the rather 
surprising phrase év wayri xal év raécw : and this makes us ask 
whether we ought not to recognise, instead of a discrepancy, a 
gradual transition from one habit of speech to the other, 
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Pastoral Epp., at least, it is one that should be 
investigated without prejudice. Ephesians, if not 
really St. Paul’s, may be thought likely to have 
been forged in order to gain the authority of his 
name for theological speculations: but it is far 
likelier that the Pastoral Epp., if written not by 
the Apostle but (like the works which we compare 
with them, pp. 47 sqq.) by friends and disciples. of 
his, were written without any fraudulent intent. 
To a writer of the period, it would appear as legi- 
timate an artifice to compose a letter as to compose 
a speech in the name of a great man whose senti- 
ments it was desired to reproduce and record: the 
question which seems so important to us, whether 
the words and even the sentiments are the great 
man’s own or only his historian’s, seems then hardly 
to have occurred either to writer or readers. - Now 
the Pastoral Epp. are undoubtedly so. ancient, and 
‘so like St. Paul, that their author may be presumed 
to have known well the events and the sentiments 
of the close of his life. If we have in them not 
the Apostle’s own utterance, but only the record of 
a disciple, we need not doubt that that disciple was 
aided in recording them, after the fashion of his 
time, by the same divine Spirit that dwelt in the 
Apostle himself. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


HE language as well as the thought of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews* has affinities on the 


aes hand withthe other books of the N. T., most 


of all, perhaps, with the two books ascribed to: 
St. Luke ; on the other with the apocryphal Book 
of the Wisdom of Solomon, and with the volumi- 
nous works of -Philo, the Jewish philosopher of 
Alexandria, who was an elder contemporary of the 
Aposties. Christian readers, who have taken the 
former affinity for granted, are liable when they 
discover the latter to exaggerate it. Ancient biblical 
critics suggested (perhaps as early as the supposed 
Greek original of the Muratorian fragment, certainly 
by the time of St. Augustine) that Philo might be 
the author of Wisdom. One of the modern critics 
(Dean Plumptre improving on Noack) has suggested 
that the author of Hebrews may have written Wis- 


* It lies of course beyond the limits of our subject to discuss 
any of the doubtful questions as to the origin of this Epistle. 
But in using the common title we cannot help remembering 
that it means (be the theory meant right or wrong) that it is 
addressed to the Hebrew or Aramaic-speaking Jews (see Acts 
vi. 1) of Palestine and the further East. It is of course con- 
ceivable that an Apostle of the Gentiles (whether St. Paul or 
one of his colleagues) should have written to them ; just as 


St. James wrote from Jerusalem in Greek “to the Twelve 


Tribes in the Dispersion,” 
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dom before his conversion or at least before his 
complete introduction to the Gospel. But the latter 
theory, if less absurd than the former, is almost 
more incredible. Philo is not indeed a writer to be 
treated merely with contempt. He was a sincerely 
religious man; his theological meditations are often 
dignified, sometimes even suggestive; in ethical 
philosophy he seems to have made a real step of 
progress, in bringing forward the question of the 
freedom of the will, in its relation both to the 
uniform order of nature and to the omnipotence of 
divine grace. He was also a learned man, well read 
in Greek philosophy, and wrote, for a Jew, very 
pure Greek. Dr. Hort says that he is hardly more 
to be called a Hellenistic writer than Polybius. 
But though his form is classical and his matter is 
not worthless, he is on the whole a tedious and 
stupid writer ; and his method of treating Scripture 
is something worse than stupid. It is utterly 
incredible that he could ever have attained either 
to the spiritual insight or to the magnificent style 
(whether we call it eloquence or poetry) which 
characterise the Book of Wisdom. 

In that book, the vocabulary is in general pure 
Greek, but very far from classical Attic; late words 
and forms on the one hand, and words and forms 
exclusively poetical, sometimes archaic, on the other 
are extensively used. And in the style the Jewish 
element is much larger than in the vocabulary. 
The book has a parallelistic structure, imitated 
from the poetical portions of the O. T. which is con- 
sistently maintained in the earlier part, and never 
entirely dropped; one may say that it is written 
in the form of Hebrew poetry with the diction of 
Greek. And the grammar, though not incorrect, 
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has the monotony of the Hellenistic style—the order 
of words, in particular, being hardly ever varied. 
On the whole we may say that Philo, as he could 
not have written so good a book, so would not have 
consented to write in no better language. 

Our Ep., in its turn, differs from Wisdom almost 
in the same way as that differs from Philo: it is 
more spiritual, and less classical—we may even say 
less literary. We must not understand this, indeed, 
as implying any weakness or defect in even the 
natural or intellectual gifts of the writer. No one 
could desire higher eloquence than the eleventh and 
twelfth chapters, or deeper pathos than the middle 
of the fifth. But the apostolic gravity with which 
these passages are earnestly and exclusively directed 
to their object is utterly different from the spirit, 
serious and even religious, yet primarily literary, 
in which the author of Wisdom accumulates mag- 
nificent inagery to illustrate the despair of the 
Kgyptians at the Plague of Darkness, or. of the 
ungodly at the approach of death and judgment. 
Nor is the difference merely such as might be found 
in one mind before and after the gift of the Spirit, 
or the human influence of ‘“ more perfect exposition 
of the Way of God.” We feel as much that the 
natural gifts of the Jewish writer are, if not higher, 
different from those of the Christian as we do that 
the latter uses his in a more excellent way. And, 
without doubting that the author of Wisdom had, 
as truly as the historical Solomon, sought and 
obtained true wisdom from God, we may venture to 
say that he would have had something to unlearn 
as well as to learn, before he could enter the Church 
of Christ. The Cross would have been no stumbling- 
block to the author of the second chapter ; but the 
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calling of the Gentiles would have been to the 
author of the eleventh. 

It is therefore only with considerable reserves, 
that the Epistle can be spoken of as a work of the 
school of Philo: perhaps (as already suggested) it 
bore the same relation to his school as the other 
Pauline Epistles to the school of Gamaliel. In one 
point, at least, the earnest religious purpose of our 
Epistle necessitates a considerable difference in its 
style from that of the works we have been com- 
paring with it: it makes much more extensive use 
of the O. T., and so is more conformed to it, even 
in its most original parts The literary form of the 
Book of Wisdom made direct quotation impossible : 
even when there is as close imitation of it as in 
v. 18 (cf. Isa. lix. 17) it is not long sustained. Philo, 
on the contrary, has occasion to quote the O. T. 
largely: many of his works are commentaries on 
portions of it, and he cannot but cite the words of 
the text that he is commenting on, or other passages 
illustrative of it. But the proportion of text to 
comment is very small: the spirit of the comment 
is so little ruled by that of the text, that there is 
no likelihood that the style should be: and in fact, 
though it would be unjust to charge Philo with 
being ashamed of his Greek Bible, which it is the 
object of all his writings to hold up to reverence as 
a fountain of wisdom surpassing that of all Gentile 
philosophers, we may yet say that he so handles 
the words of the LXX. as to produce the minimum 
of incongruity with his own carefully classicised 
language. A very characteristic instance of the 
difference between the two writers is supplied by 
their commentaries on the same passage, Gen. U. 
2, 3 (Philo de Legis Alleg., 1. 3, Heb. iv. 4-10). 
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Philo labours to find some subtlety of meaning that 
shall justify the use of the transitive form xaré- 
mavoev. The Apostle* knows perfectly well that 
the form is properly transitive,t and uses it so in 
ver. 8; but he takes the intransitive use in the 
text. as it stands, and even uses the word in the 
same sense himself (ver. 10), where his sense can 
better be brought home to his readers by recalling 
the biblical expression. 

Thus if Philo be not a Hellenistic writer, there 
is no doubt that our Apostle is. But of Hellenistic 
writers he is the freest from the monotony that is 
the chief fault of Hellenistic compared with literary 
Greek ; his words do not follow each other in a 
mechanically necessary order, but are arranged so 
as to emphasize their relative importance, and to 


_ make the sentences effective as well as intelligible.+ 


One may say that he deals with the biblical lan- 
guage (understanding by this the Hellenistic dialect 
founded on the LXX., not merely his actual quota- 
tions from it) neither as a rhetorician on the one 
hand nor as a mere commentator on the other, but 
rather as a preacher, whose first duty is to be 
faithful, but his second to be eloquent. 

The affinities of this Ep. with the acknowledged 
ones of St. Paul are, as regards the greater part of 
it, theological or at most intellectual, rather than 

* This seems an allowable form of designating the unknown 
author. Of persons with whom he has been identified, St. 
Barnabas certainly bears the title in Scripture; St. Clement 
of Rome by implication denies it to Apollos, but later (yet 
still early) Chureh usage would probably have extended it to 
him, as it did to St. Luke and St. Clement himself. 

{ There are, however, one or two examples of the intr. use 
even in pure Attic. 


t xii. 11, with dccaoctvns at the end, is an extreme 
instance. 
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grammatical or literary. It is only in the last 
c. that we have traces readily perceptible of St. 
Paul’s manner. The resemblance in form as well 
as matter of the earlier vv. to Rom xii. 9 sqq. 
cannot be accidental: note the adjectives Tisos and 
ddirdpyupos, and the ptep. apKovpevot, constructed 
as predicates, and meant to be understood as im- 
_peratives. Quite in St. Paul’s manner, too, is the 
interpretation of a theological postscript (vv. 8-16), 
connected with the subject of the body of the Ep., 
after ethical exhortation, and in conjunction with 
personal appeals (17-19). And the last few verses 
are, in thought and tone, so like St. Paul, that any- 
one who thinks the Epistle was written in his name 
and under his direction would have no difficulty in 
supposing that these few words, at least, came from 
his own mouth or hand. 

And yet if it were so, it would be strange that 
even these few verses contain three words or phrases 
never elsewhere used by St. Paul, while all are by 
St. Luke, two being peculiar to him (Tov Aoyor Tis 
Tapakdjoews, eTéETTELNA, amroNedupevov). Here 
we become conscious of a caution necessary in 
comparing the language of two writings—that we 
must not be satisfied with an instinctive sense of 
their likeness or unlikeness in the general, intangi- 
ble qualities of “style,” nor again with a merely 
mechanical enumeration of words and phrases 
peculiar to each, common to both, or common to 
either with other works. Such mechanical study 
is required, but it is only as supplying material for 
a further process: literary instinct—sometimes an 
understanding of qualities that are more than 
literary—is needed if we ‘are to judge whether 
common or individual expressions do or do not 
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indicate common or individual peculiarities of 
thought. 

For instance, the subst. ayotns is found in Heb. 
xii. 10, and in the true text of 2 Cor. i. 12. But 
the language of our Ep. is not appreciably more like 
that of St. Paul than if we there read amdornte 
with the T. R.: nor is it the less like, that in three 
other places he uses the equivalent form dyiwovry. 
All that the facts prove is this: the N. T. writers 
(all except St. James *) have, naturally, frequent 
occasion to speak of being “ holy:” but the use of 
the abstract subst. “holiness” was comparatively 
rare, and no uniform usage was arrived at, as to 
which of the possible terminations should be em- 
ployed. On the other hand, it is surely more than 
a coincidence, that vevexpwévos is used in Rom. iv. 
19, Heb. xi. 12, both times of Abraham; the argu- 
ment is scarcely weakened by the fact that St. Paul 
elsewhere uses vexpovv (Col. iii. 5) and véxpwous (2 
Cor. iv. 10) in a different sense, or at least a different 
context. Again, it would not be quite unimportant, 
that the word xatapyetv in Heb. ii. 14 is elsewhere 
(except for Luke xiii. 7, where it has a quite different 
sense) exclusively Pauline; but this would not 
prove much. But something is proved by the coin- 
cidence both of language and thought, between this 
passage in Heb. on the one hand, and on the other 
1 Cor. xv. 26, 2 Tim. i. 10: especially when we have 
the similar application of Ps. viii. 6 just preceding 
the passages both in | Cor. and in Heb. 

A comparison which neither neglects the labour 


* And of course this exception is purely accidental. St. 
James of all men must have been familiar with the sense of 
dyws as describing the purity required of the people of Ged, 
both in a ritual and a moral sense. Read his speech in Acts 
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of minute verbal analysis, nor refuses to subordinate 
its results to common sense and feeling for style, 
will lead us to the conclusion that the language of 
this Ep. has some features in common with that of 
St. Paul, but that the resemblance not only is much 
less in language than in thought, but is almost 
entirely confined to that side of language where the 
line between it and thought is hardest to draw. In 
the instances just quoted, of vevexpewpévos, kaTapyelr, 
perhaps wrrotdocew, language as well as thought 
is akin; of resemblances purely verbal, perhaps the 
chief is the use of the comp. adv. mepsccotépws 
in Heb. i. 1, xiii. 19, ten times in St. Paul, and 
nowhere else in the N. T. (in Mark xv. 14 read 
meptooas). Next to this we may rank the use of 
vuvi or vov in the sense “as things actually are.” 
We have vuwi in Heb. viii. 6, ix. 26 (best text : but 
in xi. 16 viy has overwhelming evidence) : nowhere 
else in the N. T. except in St. Paul’s Epp., and once 
or twice in his speeches in the Acts. voy seems to 
have the meaning named in Luke xix. 42 ; John viii. 
40, ix. 41, xv. 22, 24; Acts x. 5, xxii. 1 (v. 1. vuvi) ; 
dames iv. 16; but constantly in St. Paul (e.g. Rom. 
ii. 21, 1 Cor. vii. 14, 2 Cor. vii. 9, Col. i. 24) and 
three times in this Ep. (ii. 8, xi. 16, xii. 26). 
Counting the two forms together (as there is often 
a doubt which should stand), we have this sense of 
“now ” five times in Hebrews, some twenty times in - 
St. Paul’s Epistles, twice in his speeches, five times 
in St. John, and only three times in the rest of 
the N. T. Ka@dzrep, instead of xaOes, is only found 
in the N. T. in St. Paul (eleven times) and in Heb. 
xv., and compare with it Ley. xi. 44-5. We notice that heand 


St. Peter use the similar word dyvijw in a moral sense, Acts 
only in a ritual, St. John in both. 
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iv. 2 (in v. 4 we should probably read the unusual 
Kaloorrep). 

Again, in Heb. ii. 11 é& évos mavres, vi. 12 
pipntat (cf. xiii. 17), the expressions as well as the 
thoughts remind us of St. Paul; puupnrai is, in fact, 
peculiar to him, for in 1 Pet. iii. 13 we should read 
fprwtai. We are inclined to say the same of 
Kkavynuwa in Heb. iii. 6; but seeing that St. James 
has cavyao@0a and xcavynous, it is hardly certain 
that this has any significance. The use of t7rdcTacws 
in Heb. iii. 14, perhaps in xi. 1, is the same as in 
2 Cor. ix. 4, xi. 17: but we notice that St. Paul 
happens to use the word only in one of his writings, 
and that in Heb. it occurs once at least (i. 3) in 
quite a different sense. The quasi-adverbial Ta 
Tos Tov Oeov “to God-ward” of Heb. ii. 17, v. 1, 
is just like Rom. xv. 17, in form as well as in con- 
text. But when we come to resemblances like those 
of Heb. vi. 9 to Rom. xv. 14, or vii. 18 to Rom. 


viii. 3, Gal. iv. 9, are we to count these as resem- 


blances of language, or only of temper and doctrine ? 
The same may be said of the similar use of O. T. 
texts in Heb. ii. 8 sqq., 1 Cor. xv. 27-8; Heb. x. 30, 
Rom. xii. 19. Certainly the likeness of Heb. iii. 13 
to Rom. vii. 11, Eph. iv. 22 is of the latter kind. 

One curious fact, perhaps a suggestive one, is 
that this Ep. has several words and phrases in 
common, not with St. Paul’s writings generally, but 
with the isolated and peculiar group of the Pastoral 
Hpistles. If this stood alone, it might at most serve 
so far to narrow speculation as to the authorship of 
our Ep., as to suggest that it is by a man whose 
intercourse with St. Paul had been seas towards 
the close of the latter’s life. 

But we are led a step further, when we observe 
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that a number of words and phrases are common 
to the Pastoral Epp. and Hebrews with St. Luke, 
or to Heb. and St. Luke only. Our first thought 
might be, that Origen was right—that St. Luke was 
the author of Heb. with or without suggestions from 
St. Paul, and that he may have been (in view of 
2 Tim. iv. 11 no one else could be) the amanu- 
ensis, or something more, of the Pastoral Epp. But 
this view will not really bear serious examination. 
Marked as are the resemblances of phraseology 
between the three writers, they are resemblances of 
phraseology alone; they do not extend to those 
qualities of style in respect of which “ the style is 
the man.” Theologically, there is hardly a nearer 
approach to Heb. in the Pastoral than in the earlier 
Pauline Epp.; in St. Luke perhaps there may be, 
but St. Luke has a personality of his own, as ‘diffi- 
cult to identify with that of this author as St. 
Paul’s. He was, no doubt, an eminently versatile 
writer. He could tell a story after the manner of 
the O. T. or after the manner of a classical historian, 
as suited best with its subject-matter ; he could 
report a speech after the manner of a Hebrew 
Rabbi or of a Greek rhetorician ; and it may be 
rash to say that he cowld not have written a horta- 
tory work in the style of Hebrews. But when we 
compare Acts xiii. 38-41, xxviii. 17-28 with Heb. 
iii. 12-iv. 13, not to say with vi. 4-12, we see that 
St. Luke did not in fact write like Hebrews, even 
in hortatory passages. 

And moreover we find that the group of N. T. 
writings marked by these verbal affinities is not 
confined to these three authors; it includes the two 
Epp. of St. Peter, perhaps to some extent others of 
the Catholic Epp., and the appendix or conclusion to 
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St. Mark’s Gospel. It is of course impossible to 
ascribe all these works to one writer; but all (if 
both St. Peter’s be genuine) must be ascribed to one 
time, approximately the years 64-8, and most of them 
are certainly or probably connected with one place, 
viz. Rome. In Appendix I., Table 3, is given a list 
of words and phrases peculiar, in the N. T., to this 
group of writings. Students must judge whether 
they are numerous enough and significant enough to 
support the suggestion, that as Hellenistic Greek 
has a special vocabulary of its own—as N. T. Greek 
has peculiarities of vocabulary specialised from other 
Hellenistic Greek—so this group of writings has a 
vocabulary specialised from other N. T. Greek, and 
marking it as the product of a group of writers 
in closer intercourse with each other than existed 
between all Christian brethren. 

It may however be worth while here to mention 
some phrases where the affinity between the works 
under discussion is more than verbal—where it 
_ extends to common thoughts and common doctrine. 
Perhaps it would be rash to say that we have such 
an affinity to St. Luke in the solemn passage, Heb. 
v. 7-10; if only because of the doubtful state of the 
text in St. Luke’s account of the Agony. But we 
have a real resemblance to St. Luke, and one only 
less marked to St. Peter, in the use in Heb. of 
Taoxew without an object of “the Passion” of 
Christ. Not counting Luke ix. 22 (aovXd trabeir: 
this passage has two parallels in each of the other 
Synoptic Gospels), xxiv. 26 (radta . . . maeiv), 
nor Acts iii. 18, we have Luke xxii. 15, xxiv. 46 
(but here with oftws, cf. Matt. xvii. 12), Acts i. 3, 
xvii. 3, to compare with Heb. ii. 18, (v. 8 2), ix. 26, 
xill. 12. St. Paul uses rdayw absolutely three times, 
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(1 Cor. xii. 26, Phil. i. 29, 2 Thess. i. 5), but never 
of Christ ; though he speaks twice at least (2 Cor. 
i. 5, 7, Phil. iii. 10) of His wa@juata. We have the 
absolute use of the verb eleven times in St. Peter's 
First Epistle: of these passages three (ii. 21, 25, iv. 
1 a—in iii. 18 read d7réOaver) refer to the sufferings of 
Christ, and six (ii. 19, 20, iti. 14, 17, iv. 19, v. 10) to 
those of Christians; one (iv. 1 6) indirectly to the 
former, and one (iv. 15) to the latter. We may 
think it no mere accident that, while the occasion 
and object of St. Peter’s Epistle leads him oftenest 
to couple the sufferings of the Head and the members, 
St. Luke and Heb. coincide in taking up that side 
of his language which is wanting “in St. Paul— 
wanting, that is, as regards form: but see Col. i. 24. 
But the importance and significance of points like these 
must be judged by “him that is spiritual,” not by the 
mere grammarian, or even the mere literary critic. 

Thrice at least in this Ep. (i. 1, 2, v. 5, xii. 25) 
divine revelations are described as “God speaking.” 
The same phrase occurs twice in St. Luke's Gospel 
(i. 55, 70), four times in Acts, elsewhere only John 
ix. 29: the nearest approach anywhere else in the 
N. T. being Rom. iii. 19. If we extend our view 
to cases where AaXew is used of such revelations, 
but “God” not directly named as the speaker, the 
proportionate usage of St. Luke and this Ep. will 
remain much the same; only we shal] get many 
- more passages from St. John to couple with éAd- 
Anoev év Tid of Heb. i. 2. | 

’Apynyos is used twice in Acts, twice in our Ep., 
always of Christ ; once (Acts v. 31) absolutely, but 
coupled with ow ipa, which makes the parallel to 
Heb. ii. 10 (roy apynyov tis cwrtnplas avTov) 
almost closer than if it had a gen. as elsewhere. | 
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Avtpwors is found only in Heb. ix. 12; Luke i. 
68, ii. 38. Both writers have énrohtrpaos (Heb. 
ix. 15, xi. 35, Luke xxi. 28) in common with St. 
Paul; but it seems that in St. Luke, not in our 
Ep., ‘the distinction of sense between the words 
holds good which is recognised by St. Chrysostom 
(In Rom. Hom. XIV. [| XV.] ad viii. 23). 

A well-known feature of the doctrine of both 
writers makes it natural that leparteia, the common 
biblical word for “ priesthood,” is peculiar to them 
(Luke i. 9, Heb. vii. 5) in the N. T.; 3 though St. 
Peter has the cognate (exclusively biblical) i lepareupa. 
But Heb. prefers the more classical (epwavvn (vii. 
1], 12, 14, 24); which is also used, though less 
often Mian i lepateta, in the LXX. 

On one view, there is a similar significance in 
the use of avdpvnots, which in the N. T. is confined 
to Luke xxii. 19, the parallel 1 Cor. xi. 24-5, Heb. 
x. 3. But many would say that the two uses are 
quite distinct. 

The words peréyew and péroyos in ii. 14, iii. 1, 
14, v. 18, vi. 4, vii. 13, xii. 8, are certainly charac- 
teristic of this Ep. (i. 9, from LXX., is hardly an 


instance co-ordinate with these ; though there are — 


other instances where it seems that the writer 
repeats a word often, because it had been suggested 
to him by a text that he has quoted). The use of the 
verb is common to Heb. with St. Paul (five times, 
all in 1 Cor.; but the abstract petoyy in 2 Cor. vi. 
14); that of the subst. only with St. Luke (v. 7), 
in whom however it has not a theological sense. 
St. Paul (like other N. T. writers) has the nearly 
synonymous Kowwvos: it has been suggested that 
in Philem. 17 he plays on the spiritual and the 
secular meanings of the word. 
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It might seem a mere accident that "EpvOpa 
Oddacoa is only named in Heb. xi. 29, Acts vil. 
36. But the fact is really one instance of that 
method of treating the O. T. history which perhaps 
ought to be called Stephanic rather than Pauline. 
Certainly this gives significance to the use of 
matpidpyns in Heb. vii. 4; Acts 1. 29, vii. 8,3. 

We have »yovpevos substantivally in the sense 
of “ruler,” almost always of spiritual office, in 
Heb. xiii. 7, 17, 24; Luke xxii. 26, Acts vii. 10, 
xiv. 12, perhaps xv. 29, But perhaps we ought not 
to say that the word is in the N. T. peculiar 
to these two writers; for Matt. i. 6, though a 
quotation, is not from the LXX. 

More purely verbal points of resemblance are, 
in one sense, of more importance than these that 
have more religious interest. If teachers of the 
same Gospel use the same words to express the 
same doctrine, this does less to prove personal 
connexion than if they use the same words where 
doctrine is not involved. The purely verbal features 
common to St. Luke and Hebrews will be found 
in the Appendix. In estimating the importance 
of the facts there given, it would be absurd to 
pretend that all of them are significant. Common 
words like dsaBaivew, words cognate with others 
in use (eg. the table itself shows that writers who 
do not use mapoixety have mapo.Kos and Tapou- 
xla), and words used by the LXX. like évtpopos, 
certainly formed part of the vocabulary of other ~ 
N. T. writers than those in whom we find them. 
But though almost any one instance might be 
fortuitous, the effect of all is cumulative; we see 
that St. Luke’s language * has more in common 

* It is worth noticing, that #xos is declined differently 
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with that of Hebrews than any other canonical 
writer, and that the Pastoral Epp. come next in 
affinity. 

Leaving the features which our Ep. shares with 
one or another of the N. T. writings, we come to 
those peculiar to itself. Most of these are such 
as may be referred to its general character already 
noted, as being more literary, in a sense more 
rhetorical, than any of the rest. Here only in 
the N. T. (unless we count Acts xxvi. 14—not ix. 5, 
mpos Kévtpa Raxtifew) do we get classical semi- 
proverbial phrases, such as Guabev ad’ dv. érabev 
(v. 8), ws €7ros eizeiy (vii. 9).* With these we 
may couple idiomatic periphrases like éyew ordow 
(ix. 8), perhaps éyew xpdros (ii. 14), dpynv NaBeiv 
(ii. 3), wetpav NaPeiv (xi. 29, 36); the constr. of 
AavOavew in xiii. 2; the use of participles in a 
conditional sense (ii. 3) ; and of particles like Syjzrov 
(ii. 16), day mep (iii. 6 si vera 1, iii. 14, vi. 3; 
Kat trep (v. 8, vii. 5, xii. 17, only twice besides in 
true text of N. T.), with their proper and dis- 
tinctive meanings; we note caOwomep in v. 4, re- 
lated to the common Kaas as KaOamep to the more 
classical xa@a, and may add the comparative 
frequency of the conjunction re. The art. too is 
used idiomatically and on the whole correctly, in 
its varied positions. But the use in xii. 25 (true 
text) is perhaps questionable, as it seemed to tran- 
scribers ; that in vi. 7 is just within the limits of what 


in Luke xxi, 25 (iv. 37 and Acts ii. 2 prove nothing) and in 
Heb, xii. 19 ; and that the pl. deuéca is found in Acts xvi. 
26, but Oeuwedous in Heb, xi. 10. 

* It may or may not be thought characteristic, that card 
vouoy in vili, 4 (true text), and perhaps in ix. 19, is as capable 
of being read in the classical sense as in the Judaic. But in 
x. 8 (true text) the latter only is admissible. 
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is correct and significant. The position either of 
the art. or of the adj. serves to indicate a secondary 
predicate in vi. 20, and tertiary predicates in vi. 5, 
vii. 24, x. 23.* The neut. adj. is used with the 
art. in an abstract sense in vi. 17, vii. 3, 18; note 
the use of eis TO Sunvexés in x. 1, 12, 14, which 
seems to be an idiom rather of secular contemporary 
Greek than of the purest classical. 

Of grammatical irregularities we get hardly any ; 
the hortative use of the ptep. in xiii. 5 can hardly 
be called one, as the associated adjectives are per- 
fectly regular. The case of adpxovpevor in that place 
may be described as a nominativus pendens ; [oxvav 
éywv| o vowos in x. | rather as a nom. absol., for 
we should almost certainly read dvvavTau just below. 
One hardly knows or cares whether cedadavoy in 
viii. 1 is to be called a nom. or an acc.: its constr., 
and the loose appositions of d:catduata in ix. 10 
(true text), the double ace. (ryv eloodov . . . ty 
évex. odov) in x, 19, 20, if they do not fall under 
any distinct rule, are quite in the spirit of Greek 
grammar and idiom. 

Once and once only, in vii. 1, the critical text 
presents a real anacoluthon. If we read 0s CUVaVYTHTAS 
there, 8s stands as a subject without a verb. We 
must leave to the best critics—the best qualified 
in judgement as well as in technical learning—the 
question which is the likelier, that our highest 
authorities for the N. T. text have behind them 
such errors as OCCYN for OCTN, or that a very 
careful writer, in a very elaborate passage, once ~ 
and once only lost his way in a crowd of secondary 
predicates, and never properly correlated them to 
the primary. 

* ix, 1 is not included, as the constr. is doubtful : see p. 57, n.. 
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One slight but noticeable characteristic of the 
style is a partiality for the perfect tense—perhaps 
especially for the participle passive. Deducting the 
twice-repeated yeyévynea oe of the quotation from 
Ps. ii., we have seventy-seven perfect tenses in this 
Ep.: in 1 Cor., which is longer in about the propor- 
tion of 4: 3, we have only sixty-seven, including seven 
instances of the Pauline formula ws (or xaOos) 
yéyparrrat. Of passive participles only, the propor- 
tion is twenty-seven in Heb. to sixteen in Cor. As 
a rule, the perfects have the distinctive force of the 
tense : sometimes, as in x. 14 TereXelwKev . . . TOUS 
drytatouéevous, its force is essential to the sense. 
But, while in the ptcp. the perf. and aor. naturally 
approximate in sense, it is hard to think that in 
the indic. the distinction is always consistently 
maintained. The elipnxév mote of i. 13 might have 
been interchanged with the eimrév mote of ver. 5; 
still here there is a slight difference in the point of 
view, between ‘“ Has He ever said?” and “ Did He 
ever say?” But it is hard to see even as much 
force as this in the tense of e/pnxey in iv. 3,4. In 
vii. 13, 14 there is little doubt that the perfects are 
significant ; the passage gains a great deal in vivid- 
ness, when we notice how both the exclusiveness of 
the Levitical priesthood and the birth of the eternal 
Priest are regarded as matters of contemporary 
history. . Even in vy. 6-9, just above, the proper 
force is not impossible. Melchizedek may be identi- 
fied with his antitype, so that the argument will be, 
“ Levi hath paid tithe to Christ.” But in xi. 17, 
28 it is hard to see how the tenses can be other 
than historical, or why they are introduced except 
to vary the long series of aorists. The sound prin- 
ciple in dealing with matters like this appears to be, 
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never to miss noticing a grammatical refinement, 
but not always to insist on being able to find an 
exegetical refinement depending on it. 

The vocabulary of the Ep., as is well known, differs 
from that of the rest of ‘the N. T. at least as much 
as the style. And the difference is much of the 
same kind: it strikes us at once as more literary, 
more elaborate. On the other hand, being not only 
avip OyLos, but Suvatos By ev Tats ypadais, he has 
several words found in the LXX., but which appar- 
ently, so far as the evidence of N. T. usage goes, did 
not form part of the ordinary vocabulary of even 
religious Hellenists. We proceed, not to give a list 
of the words peculiar to the Ep. (which may be found 
in the Appendix to Thayer’s Grimm’s Lexicon, or 
elsewhere), but to name such of them as illustrate 
one or other of the characteristics. 

To the classicalising or Alexandrian side of his 
mind we may ascribe his fondness for sonorous, often 
significant compounds, such as pcOarrodoTns and 
-o (a, petproTrabeiy, aipateKxua ta, ovyKaxouyeia Gat, 
ovvdedeuévot, eUTrepiotatos.* One might add dpKe- 
pogia, which, though common in all Greek, does not 
occur elsewhere in the N. T., and only once in the 
LXX.: the rest of those named were probably coined 
in the Alexandrian school; if not by our writer him- 
self. The same may be said of many of his negative 
epithets—daperdabertos, aryeveaOynTos, aKATAAVTOS, 
atrapdBatos, (avapiOuntos,) advowtedyjs. Classical 
influences or tendencies show themselves in the use 
of words like vwOpds, dmespos, e&is, aicOnrnptov, 


* The words in these lists are arranged in the order in 
which they occur in the Ep., unless they fall naturally into 
groups on some other principle (as e.g. picOamoddrys of xi. 6 is 
coupled with puc@amodocia of ii. 2, x. 35) 
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ahopotodcbat, axpobina, Katddyros (on mpddyros 
see note on p. 144), &yyvos, aOAnots, evuBpiver, 
éreyyos (really peculiar to this Ep. in the N. T.: 
in 2 Tim. iii. 16 read éXeypov), kaprepeiv, edvraBel- 
aOat (in Acts xxiii. 10 read doBnels), Snusovpyos, 
éemetnpet (0 ypovos), véhos, dyKos, avaroyiler Oat, 
avTiKaTacThvat, voos, avraywviter Oar (Katayov. is 
late), wetérrecta, havtatec Oat, irreixewv. The same 
may be said of the phrase dépec Oar éri (vi. 1); of 
kepadavov in the sense found in viii. 1 ; of droNelretat 
as used in iv. 6, 9, x. 20; of dvaupeiv (x. 9) in the 
late classical sense of “do away with”; everywhere 
else in the N. T. it has a personal obj., and means 
“kill.” II podpopsos (vi. 20) is also virtually a 
classical not a biblical word: in the LXX. it is only 
used of “ first-ripe ” fruit. Koopuxov in ix. 1 must 
have a different sense from that in Tit. ii. 12: what 
sense is less certain.* QOcartpifecOar (x. 33) has 
practically a N. T. parallel in the use of @éatpov in 
1 Cor. iv. 9; but the word is unique, only paralleled 
by €x@earp. in Polyb. XI. viii. 7, ete. (Jd. III. xci. 10 
is an avowed simile, showing the use of the word to 
be new.) 

"Aorraver Oat in xi. 13 has a sense that appears as 
early as Plato, and is common in late literary Greek 


_ but notrin biblical. ITarépes for “ parents” (xi. 23) 


is late, but not distinctively Hellenistic. Kr iva, “ to 
put to flight” (xi. 34), is of course quite classical, 


* Neither “a sanctuary of this world ” opposed to a spiritual 
one, nor “ one representing the material universe ” seems a very 
relevant sense. It has been suggested that here, and in the 
very difficult passage Doct. Apost. xi. 11, coouixdy may be a 
subst., “ritual furniture,” as xdouos in Ecclus. |. 19 is used for 
“ritual.” Zf admissible, this meaning would make the constr. 
of the biblical, and the sense of the ecclesiastical passage, much 
simpler. 
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and perhaps was felt by the writer and readers of 
our Ep. to have an archaic or poetical effect. “Adopav 
(xii. 2) is late, but modelled on the classical azro- 
Brérro: cf. adidm in Phil. ii. 23. Kayo (xii. 3) 
is unique in the N. T. (its presence in Rev. il. 3 
is a mere blunder) in the sense “to be weary” ; 
though it has the (equally classical) sense “to be 
sick” in James v.15. ITIpoodépec Oar, “ to deal with, 
behave towards ” (xii. 7), is perhaps more exclusively 
classical. We can hardly say that tpdzros, “cha- 
racter,” in xiii. 3 is unbiblical in more than a 
formal sense: besides that this meaning and the 
common one of “manner” shade into each other, 
this is implied in tpotrofopeiv, if that be the true 
reading in Acts xiii. 18. ”A@étnous (vii. 18, ix. 26) 
and petadeois (vii. 12, xi. 5, xii. 27) would hardly 
deserve notice, the cognate verbs being common, 
except as exemplifying the frequency of abstract 
terms. Almost the same might be said of TeXeuwT7s : 
it is characteristic of our author’s thought that he 
uses the verb so often, and perhaps, but in a less 
degree, characteristic of his style that he, without 
any precedent that we know of, coined the verbal 
subst. IIpoBdewapévov in xi. 40 is unique in form, 
not in meaning; the word mpoPAé7ev is rare, and 
the middle forms in the aor. of the simple Sdé7r@ 
only late. We should have thought it mere accident 
that é«Baivew (xi. 15) is unique, had not editors 
or transcribers substituted é&7X Gov, as though more 
familiar. Of biblical words it may suffice to notice 
éyKavifw (ix. 18), which seems to be called back in 
sense towards the classical cawifw ; and evapeoretp, 
which in xi. 5, 6 is virtually a quotation from the 
LXX., but the pass. in xiii. 16 is an extension of 
its use, by a quasi-classical licence. It may serve as 
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an instance of the way that the author, having had 
occasion to use a word in or from an 0. T. passage, 
often goes on dwelling ‘on it, though the word was 
not (so far as we know) in very common use in 
Christian circles. "Exdoyy (x. 27) seems to mean 
“expectation”: the subst. never has that meaning 
elsewhere, but “ to expect ” is the only N. T. meaning 
(a rare but not unknown one in other Greek) of the 
verb éxdéyer Oar. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 


“ HE letter of that specially Jewish Apostle, 

St. James,” says Dr. Salmon, “is perhaps 
the best Greek in the New Testament.” (Jntroduction 
to NV. T., Lect. x., p. 139, 3rd ed.) Without any of 
the studied rhetoric of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
or the studied classicalism of parts of the Acts, it 
expresses correctly and intelligibly what the writer 
has to say. The sentences have not much variety 
of structure or idiomatic liveliness, but they do not 
strike us, like those of St. John, as constrainedly 
simple, or as monotonous in their connexion. And 
as the matter and literary (as distinct from the 
grammatical) style of the author rises to a very high 
order of eloquence, so his vocabulary is quite adequate 
to it. It is in this feature, indeed, that he comes 
nearest to the more self-conscious rhetoric of Hebrews: 
negative adjectives or compound words such as 
adiaxpitos, aKatdotatos, avédeos, amreipacTos, 
Sipuyos, edresOns, Oavatnpopos, wovaTayxvos, 
antoBpwros, xadwaywyeiv, xpucodaxtidos are 
just in the manner of that work, though no words 
of the class are common to both Epp. The same 
may be said of idiomatic words like dye (iv. 13, v. 1), 
Gouxa (i. 6, 23), NetzrecOau (i. 4, 5, ii. 15): we may 
add op (iii. 4), which has quite a different sense 
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from that of Acts xiv. 5, and is not, like that, directly 
correlative to the not uncommon verb opyap. 

So again we have the philosophical terms dzro- 
oKiacwa, Tapadrayy, TpoTy (i. 17), Hin and perhaps 
Tpoxos (iii. 5, 6), gvous in a half concrete sense 
(iii. 7), and picturesque or even poetical expressions 
like avepifecOar, amoxvew, évddos, edmpéresa, 
papaiverOar, purriferOar, dpiccev. All these are, 
within the N. T., peculiar to St. James ;* there is 
a smaller but not unimportant group of words which 
he has in common with St. Luke only—dvdrreuw, 
atpis, Bpadts, édrxewv, émiotpéde (transitive), 
KaTaduvactevev, KMUSwV, OpoLoTraOns, TepiTlmTew, 
Topela, vmodéyerOar. Fewer and less significant 
are the words common to St. James with St. Paul 
onlyt—xaxorrabeiv, xataxavyaobar, ddedos (or in- 
deed the more distinctive phrase ti Td ddedos 5), 
mapanroyiter Oat, orratanrav. 

There is less to be said about the grammar than 
the vocabulary ; it has no striking features either 
of elegance or of irregularity. The only serious 
difficulty which the Epistle presents is to trace the 
connexion of the thoughts and subjects; but each 
Sentence is clear in itself, and the relations of 
successive sentences are regular, if they are connected 


* So, besides some words of less distinctive character, is 
éupuros (i. 21). It seems rash to take the word in a different 
sense from what it has everywhere else, even in Wisdom 
xii. 10. “ Receive what is innate in you” is no doubt an 
oxymoron ; but does it not express the true relation between 
creation in the divine image, and regeneration after that 
image (Col. iii. 10) ? 

f At least, they throw less light on the character of St. 
James’ language. As regards St. Paul’s, they have some 
interest, as forbidding us to regard the words as individualisms 
either of the undoubted Paul or of the conceivably different 
authors of Colossians and the Pastoral Epistles. 
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at all; we have (in the true text) several marked 
asyndeta. There are really no anacolutha : lore in 
i. 19 (true text) can hardly be called one, though 
we should expect it to have a more clearly expressed 
object ; still less can the cat im apodost in ii. 3 
(reading ei 5é at the beginning of the verse). 
Correct however as the Greek is, vigorous, and 
even elegant, it is decidedly Hellenistic Greek ; it 
never comes as near as Hebrews or Acts to throwing 
off that character. Downright Hebraisms are few, 
but they exist—the adjectival gen. in i. 25, and 
perhaps in ii. 1, 4, the instrumental éy in iii. 9. 
The use of the aorists in i. 11, 24 is not to be 
ascribed either to the classical idiom of the “ fre- 
quentative aorist,” or (at any rate exclusively) to the 
way that the LXX. in Isa. xl. 7 has used the tense 
to reproduce the so-called Hebrew preterite ; in 
both passages the simile passes into a parable,* “the 
history of a blade of grass,” and of the man that 
looked in the mirror. We havean exactly similar use 
of the aor. in John xv. 6, in the wapouuia of the Vine. 
But the unclassical feature of the language is negative 
—-the uniformity of the structure and sequence of 
words and clauses, the use of possessive suffixes, and 
the like. St. James has the common Jewish and 
Christian vocative adedgoé fifteen times, and pov is 
added in all cases but four; St. Paul has the word 
about sixty times without the added pronoun and only 


* Those who heard our Lord’s parables, and who could not 
fail to have been struck by their beauty, and by the force 
with which they brought to the mind the lessons they were 
meant to convey, never, as far as we know, used the same 
method of impressing any lessons of their own.” (Salmon, 
Intr. to N, 7., Lect. viii, p. 114.) Noting the richness and 
frequency of St. James’ metaphors and similes, the slightness 
of his “parables” makes him an exception that proves the 
rule. . 
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nine times with it. The possessive adjectives never 
occur at all; and the gen. always follows the noun, 
except buoy twice, in i. 3 and v. 12. | 

St. Jude’s short Epistle has much the same 
general characteristics as his brother’s: his language 
is picturesque, very vigorous, fairly correct Greek, 
but Jewish Greek all the same. His dma€ Xeyo- 
peva are of much the same character—dmtatotos, 
yoyyvoTns, éxyvOjvat metaphorically, éradpive, 
TAAVHTYS, TTLAAS, VIréxew Sixnv, POworTrwpivds all 
fall under one or other of the heads to which we 
referred the peculiar words of St. James. Like St. 
James, too, he has some words which otherwise are 
exclusively Pauline—daidvos, Kupidtns, oikntnpLor, 
mpoypadew : but the difference in the use of some 
of these is really more important than the identity 
of form. 

"Avtiroyia, peyadwovrn, trapadhéperOar are 
peculiar to Jude and Hebrews, so is mpoxeiobat 
except for one passage in St. Paul, and fodos except 
for the parallels to this Ep. in 2 Peter. We note 
the Hebraistic d7riow in ver. 7 ; in ver. 18 the gen. 
Tov aceBevov might be thought to be merely adjec- 
tival, but for the trajection of order, which shows 
the feeling of the sentence to be semi-classical. 

The two Epistles bearing the name of St. Peter 
are most conveniently examined in connexion with 
these. It is true, neither of them has much resem- 
blance to them in style; but it is certain that St. 
Jude is used in the composition of the Second 
Epistle, and hardly less so that St. James is similarly 
used in the First. This supplies a sort of link 
between the two, besides their common ascription, 
and the real though limited common element which 
has been traced in their language. Another common 
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feature is, that both give evidence (though in 
different ways) of the use of St. Paul’s Epistles: 
and we have already intimated a fourth—the 
approximation of their vocabulary to the later 
Pauline or sub-Pauline works—the Pastorals, St. 
Luke, and Hebrews. We do not here offer any 
opinion as to the genuineness of the Second Ep. 
Every one knows that its external attestation is the 
weakest of any book that was finally received into 
the N. T. Canon ; and that there are obvious internal 
difficulties in ascribing it to the same author as the 
First Ep. But this common affinity to three groups 
of writings—the Hierosolymitan, the Pauline, and 
the sub-Pauline—seems easier to account for if we 
ascribe both to a date so early, that there can haye 
been no motive, and hardly an opportunity, for 
forging St. Peter’s name: at any rate, we have to 
state the facts, however their significance may be 
estimated. It may at least be said, on the one 
hand that no one can pretend (except on @ priori 
theological grounds) to be certain that the Second 
Ep. is genuine; on the other, that a superficial 
student is likelier than a thorough student to be 
certain that it is spurious. 

For the full evidence supplied by the vosabulaiae 
of these Epp. we must refer to the Appendix, but 
it may help the student to use and appreciate the 
materials there given, if we examine in detail the 
first two or three sentences of the First Ep. It 
does not prove much, that the word éxdexTds, 
though common to all N. T. writers, except SS. 
James and Jude, is used in epistolary salutations 
only here and in Titus, besides the peculiar case 
of 2 John. The thought, and the cognate verb or 
noun, come in the first paragraph of Eph. and 
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1 Thess. But vapemidnuos is peculiar to this Ep. 
(here and ii. 11) and Heb. (xi. 13); mpdyvewars * to 
this passage and Luke (Acts li. 23——a speech, by 
the way, ascribed to St. Peter) ; pavTic pos to this 
passage and Heb. (xii. 24). “Arytacpds is not rare 
in St. Paul: in 2 Thess. ii. 13 we have the identical 
phrase é€y dywaou@ mvevpwaros: still it is worth 
noticing that we get the word in 1 Tim. ii. 15, 
Heb. xii. 14, and here. ‘Yzraxoy too is peculiar to 


St. Paul, Hebrews, and this Ep. 


The form of benediction, ydpis byiv Kal eipnvn 
wAnOvrGein, being peculiar to the two Epp. of St. 
Peter, is, if the Second be not genuine, directly 
imitated in it from the First. We notice, however, 
not only that wAnOvvGein is similarly used by St. 
Jude, but that it is predominantly a Lucan word ; 
coming, besides these three Epp., five times in Acts, 
once in Heb. (but in a quotation, so this proves 
nothing); otherwise only once in St. Paul (2 Cor. 
ix. 10), and once in St. Matthew. 

The phrase avdotaots ék vexpov is (one may be. 
surprised to learn) peculiar to this place and St. 
Luke (Luke xx. 35, Acts iv. 2). The force of this 
is weakened, but hardly destroyed, by our finding 
the cognate verbal phrase avacthvat éx v. in Mark 
ix. 9, 10 (not in the true text of vi. 14, nor of Matt. 
xvii. 9), xii. 25 (the parallel to Luke /. c.), John xx. 
9, Eph. v. 14; as well as three times (including ix. 
22, best text) in Luke and twice in Acts. "Apilavtos 
is common to this Ep. with Heb. (vii. 26, xiii. 4) 
and James (i. 27); duapavtos (and apapaytivos 
further on), though peculiar to this, are comparable 


* Tlpoywwoxw also comes once in Acts (xxvi. 5), twice in 
St. Paul (Rom. viii. 29, xi, 2), once in this Ep, o 20), and 
once in 2 Pet. (iii. 17). 

5 
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with the long poetical epithets which we have noticed 
as characteristic of both those. Tetnpnévos eis is 
peculiar to the two Petrine Epp.; but rnpeiy eis 
is found in John xii. 7, as well as Acts xxy. 21. 
Ppoupeiv of the divine protection is peculiar to 
Peter and Paul (Phil. iv. 7, and perh. Gal. iii. 23). 
Eroipos never is joined with a simple inf. (é 
érolu@ eyovtes éxdixhoat in 2 Cor. x. 6 is hardly 
an instance) except in 1 Pet. i. 5, Luke xxii. 33 (ef. 
Acts xxiii. 15); with zpos, it comes only in | Pet. 
ili. 15, Tit. iii. 1. ‘“Eroiuws éxo with inf. is found 
in Acts, Paul, and 1 Peter, once in each. 

But whatever be the common or separate affinities 
of the two Petrine Epistles in vocabulary or in 
thought, in style each of them has marked features 
of its own, separating them both from each other 
and from any of the other works with which we 
have been comparing them. Perhaps the First 
Epistle is least unlike St. James’, in purely formal 
and linguistic structure; but the unlikeness is not 
small. St. Peter’s language is stronger where St. 
James is weak, and weaker where he is strong—it 
is more varied, more nearly classical, but less elo- 
quent and of less literary power. We notice the 
accumulation of epithets on a single subst. (i. 4, 18, 
ii. 2), or of adjectives and participles as predicates 
(i. 19-20, ii. 5, ii. 18-iii. 1-7-8, iv. 8-11); the frequent 
and correct use of the various idioms by which the 
art. indicates the relation of words as secondary or 
tertiary predicates, according to its position. See 
eg.i. T—Tod. . . . Soxypafouévov gives an instance, 
whatever we may think of the earlier words which, 
as they stand, come verbatim from St. James—9, 10, 
11, 13, 14, 17; ii. 12, iii. 3, 7, v. 18, ete. In many 
of these passages, where a dependent word or clause 
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is inserted between the art. and the subst., it would 
have been more natural in Hellenistic Greek, some- 
times perhaps in classical, to postpone the word or 
clause, and repeat the art. with it. 4g. in iii. 3. it 
would have been more natural to St. Paul to write 
dv 0 KOoMos ote pun 6 EEwBer (6) év EwrdoKh K.T.D.; 
and perhaps it would have been clearer and more 
elegant to have written so; but in ver. 7 os 
aobevertépp oKkeve. TH yuvatxei is certainly best: 
as it stands, though only the most elegant of the 
N. T. writers would have put it so. 

A strong test of the individuality of St. Peter’s 
manner is this—that he works up texts, sometimes 
a whole series of texts, from the LXX. into sentences 
of his own, which sentences, though so largely com- 
posed of borrowed material, have the decided impress 
of his own style. It is thus that, while he almost 
indubitably uses both St. James’ Ep. and some of 
St. Paul’s, he has no very close likeness of style to 
either. Perhaps the participles in ii. 18 iii. 1 are 
influenced by the way that taotaccopevor in Eph. 
v. 22 (true text) is carried on into the following 
clause ; still more probably, those in iv. 8-10, and 
perhaps in iii. 8, 9, are more or less consciously 
imitated from Rom. xii. We hardly know whether, 
from a few hints in the Acts and in St. Paul’s 
Epistles, we are entitled to say that St. Peter held 
a central and harmonising position between the 
schools of thought headed by St. Paul and St. 
James; but it is certain that in his Ep., as he 


makes use impartially of both St. Paul’s and St. 


James’ writings, so he holds a central position be- 
tween the centripetal tendency of N. T. Greek—its 
approximation to its scriptural or Hebraistic basis 
—and the centrifugal force that tended to assimi- 
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late it to such Greek as was written in the western 
world. | 

In the Second Ep. we see the same two tendencies 
in operation, and the fact that the Hebraising element 
is so unquestionable seems to forbid us, at any rate, 
to ascribe the work to a very late date. There are 


few definite Hebraisms, though we may count as- 


such év éumrauypovn éuratcras (iii. 3), and perhaps 


katdpas téxva (ii. 14), though for the Hebraism to 


be perfect we ought to have had the governing word 
before the gen. But the simple structure and un- 
varied order of the sentences marks the tone of the 
book as Hellenistic not Hellenic ; and not the less 
so, because there are several signs of a special effort 
being made at classicalism. In truth, it seems that 
the writer* aimed at a more elegant and classical style 
than he could master—that he was too ambitious to 
be correct. We have sentences begun with par- 
ticipial construction that never get an apodosis (i. 3, 
4; 17—the shortness of the latter sentence leaves 


* Tf the most that can be said against these faults of style 
be admitted, nothing can be inferred either for or against the 
Petrine authorship. Tradition tells us that St. Peter employed 
more than one interpreter ; it is indeed hard not to think that 
we have the work of one in the First Ep. Is it credible that 
a Galilean fisherman who left out his H’s (that, we are told, 
is what Matt. xxvi. 73, implies) should after middle life, and 
in the midst of absorbing occupation, have learnt to write 
scholarly Greek like this? And if he employed more than one, 
one of them may have had weaknesses of taste, or even of 
character, that show themselves in the form of his writings, 
without making their matter less valuable ; or again such 
faults of judgment or of character are not surprising in the 
author of a pious fraud. The student may compare Dr. 
Abbott’s criticisms on the style of the Ep. (Hepositor for 
1882, 2nd Series, vol. iii.) with Archdeacon Farrar’s comments 
(ibid. pp. 401 sqq.), and with Dr. Salmon’s reply in his 
Introduction to the N. T. The text above states what appears 
to myself to be the residuum of truth in Dr, Abbott's strictures. 


{— 
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less excuse for its incompleteness) ; or (what indeed 
proves less) participles introduced in the course of a 
sentence which either are very loosely constructed 
with it (iii. 3), or overload its construction, and con- 
fuse the principal verbs (ii. 12-16). So too with the 
choice of individual phrases, and the selection or 
even coinage of words. If taptapodv had been a 
verb in ordinary Hellenic use, there was no reason 
why Jewish or Christian writers need shrink from 
using it, as they used the almost equally mythological 
word dOns, to express the analogous doctrine of 
their own eschatology : but a Christian would hardly 
coin the word, except by a= conscious effort at 
Hellenism. Then the senses in which we find xav- 
covmeva used in iii. 10, 12, and Bréupate in ii. 8, 
seem to show both a fondness for uncommon words, 
and an imperfect knowledge of their idiomatic use. 
"Axatdtractos (ii. 14) is a peculiar and unobvious 
formation; mapadpovia (ii. 16) and éyurravypovn 


- (iii. 3) seem to be formed on false analogies ; dydoov 


Noe (ii. 5) is at least doubtful Greek for Nae 
dydooy avTov ; and phrases like punenv toveta Bar 
(i. 15), and perhaps els peTavoltay ywphoat (iii. 9) 
are studied rather than natural. Full weight must 
be given to the fact, that none of the Fathers who 
had an instinctive knowledge of Greek idiom remark 
on these faults of style (as Dionysius of Alexandria 
did on those of the Apocalypse) in discussing the 
genuineness of the writing. But it seems an uncalled- 
for diffidence in the power of modern scholarship, to 
refuse to say that we see in this Ep. compared with 
the First, at once less instinctive familiarity with 
Greek idiom and more conscious effort at elegant 
Greek composition. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE FOURTH GOSPEL AND JOANNINE EPISTLES. 


N a passage which forms one of the most admir- 

able, as well as the earliest, models of what 
biblical criticism ought to be,* Dionysius of Alexan- 
dria states the difficulties in the way of ascribing 
the Revelation of St. John to the same author as 
the other N. T. writings bearing his name. After 
enumerating the peculiarities of theological language 
characteristic of the latter, but absent in the former, 
he proceeds, “further, one may also argue from the 
difference of language of the Gospel and Epistle 
compared with the Revelation. For they are 
written, not only without error in the Greek 
language, but with the greatest literary skill in the 
words, the reasonings, the arrangements of the 
exposition; far from there being any barbarous 
word, ungrammatical phrase, or in fact vulgarism 
of any sort found there. For he had, as it seems, » 
both forms of the Word, the Lord having granted 
him both, the word of knowledge and that of utter- 
ance.t But to this author [viz. of Rev.] I will not 
deny that he had seen a revelation, and received 
knowledge and prophecy; but I can see that his 

* Ap. Hus. H. #., VII. xxv. 


¢ The writer probably has 1 Cor, i, 5 in his head, though he 
uses dpdots for St. Paul’s ACyos. 
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dialect and language are not correct Greek, but that 
he uses barbaric constructions, sometimes ungram- 
matical. These,” he adds, “it is not necessary now 
to recount: for I do not say this for ridicule—let 
no one suppose it, but only as defining the unlike- 
ness of the writings.” 

A modern critic would hardly go as far as 
Dionysius in praise of the mere style of the Gospel 
and Epp.; we can see what he meant by it, and 
that he had real grounds to go upon, but his instinct 
in perceiving the difference between them and the 
Apocalypse was sounder than his analysis of the 
qualities in which they differ. That is the most 
Hebraistic of the N. T. books ; these perhaps are 
the least so, if we judge of St. Luke’s writings— 
even the Acts—as wholes, and not by selected 
passages. But if these are the least Hebraistic 
books, it does not follow that they are the most 


elegant or the most nearly classical. We may say 


of them the very reverse of what we said of 
2 Peter ; if there the style is too ambitious to be 
correct, here we feel it to be correct only on con- 
dition of being unambitious. No sentences are 
attempted but such as are short, simple, and straight- 
forward in constr., so that the writer runs no risk 
of going astray in them. If he has, as he very 
often has, more to say on a subject than will go 
into one short and simple sentence, he does not 
amplify the sentence with subordinate clauses, but 
dwells on or recurs to its theme in fresh parallel 
sentences. We have rather extreme cases of this in 
Kp. I. i. 8, 10; ii. 7; 12-13, 14; but these are only 
extreme instances of a habit general throughout 
this Ep. and the next, and the speeches and re- 
flexions in the Gospel—a habit of what at first 
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sight we are disposed to call self-repetition, until 
we see that there is always something added by the 
second sentence to the first. 

The method is not elegant, is not literary; but 
the result is always worth having: we are afraid to 
ascribe such self-repetition as this to the mere 
infirmities of old age. The simplicity of St. John’s 
structure of sentences necessarily involves a general 
uniformity among them, so that we have few in- 
dividual features to note in his grammar or style. 
There are indeed exceptions to his grammatical 
regularity, but so few and slight that almost all are 
disguised by the insensible corrections of popular 
texts. In i. 6, dvowa adte ’Iwavns hardly amounts 
to an anacoluthon. If more than an asyndeton, we 
might call it a Hebraism: it has been observed that 
the prologue is more Hebraistic than the main body 
of the Gospel. But in i. 15 the text which appears 
best attested gives a strangely broken sentence, such 
as has found favour neither with ancient nor with 
modern editors, between Origen and Westcott and 
Hort. In vi. 22, among the arguments that go to 
prove that St. John wrote ¢idov not idov is the 
fact that it gives us two straightforward sentences, 
instead of a long and unmanageable parenthesis. 
In x. 12, the textual evidence points more decidedly 
to a reading which involves, not indeed an anacolu- 
thon, but a rather harsh parenthesis. So in Ep. 
I. ii. 20 there is little doubt that we should read 
mavtes; and if that be adopted, it seems best to 
read and punctuate with Westcott and Hort, suppos- 
ing an aposiopesis or anacoluthon, whichever we 
like to call it. In Ep. I. iii. 20, while there seems 
no doubt that the double 67 should be read, it is 
surely better to suppose the second to be redundant 
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than, by making the first a pron., to destroy the 
symmetry with the next sentence. 

Except in the prologue to the Gospel, and yap¢ 
xaiper in iii. 29, we have hardly any downright 
Hebraism.* Instead of the frequent xai of Hellen- 
istic narrative, we have habitual asyndeta—softened 
often, but less often in the primitive text than in 
the popular, by the particle ody, which apparently 
does not indicate much more than sequence, like 
St. Matthew’s rote. Still the Hebraic mode of 
thought, and the scriptural basis of theology, have 
their effect upon the language. We are reminded 
of St. Matthew again by the phrase va 1) ypady 
TAnpwOn (xiii. 18, xvii. 12, xix. 24, 36: cf. xii. 38, 
xv. 25, also xvili. 9 and xix. 28, besides Mark xiv. 
49) xix. 36 is just equivalent to St. Matthew’s 
TovTo O€ SXov yéyovev iva . ., and like it compels us 
to dwell upon the final sense of the particle ; and 
perhaps we ought to suspect that our own intelli- 
gence is more in fault than the writer’s accuracy, if 
we fail to see the causal force of a ydp like that in 
iv. 44. In xi. 6 the paradox of ws odp is certainly 
intentional. 

While we feel that the style of these writings, 
far from being unworthy of their matter, is perfectly 
adapted to it, we may yet think that it is hardly 
such as to win admiration for its own sake, apart 
from that due to the matter. We may judge that 
Dionysius’ Aoywrata yéypamrras applies, not so 
much to what we should call style as to the choice of 
language on the one hand, and the composition— 
those elements of authorship where form and matter 


* Tiol gwrés in xii. 36, and 6 vids THs dawdelas in xvii. 12, 
may be reckoned as distinctly religious conceptions, for which 
the Hebraistic terminology was the only one available. 
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are indistinguishable—on the other. We feel that, 
if St. John has an imperfect command of Greek 
idiom ke has a quite adequate command of Greek 
vocabulary.* He frames his sentences as he can, 
but he chooses his words as he will. 

We see this mastery of words if not of constr. in 
more ways than one. He has a full sense of the 
distinctive force of pronouns; and their use or non- 
use,—or even the use of an emphatic or an enclitic 
form,—where Greek idiom allows of either, has a 
larger proportionate importance with him than with 
other N. T. writers: f see eg. v. 31-7. The emphatic 
personal pronoun éxeZvos is much commoner with him 
than with any other, both in its absolute or substan- 
tival use, and where it follows a subst. in apposition.{ 
We may say indeed that in the use of words in the 
Gospel, as in the use of constructions in the Apoc., 
there is more care to express the writer’s sense than 


* Jn this respect, as in some others, he has more in common 
with St. Luke than the other Evangelists. But, while in 
matter we feel that St. Luke stands between St. John and the 
other Synoptists, in language we rather feel that it is St. 
John who stands between the simpler writers and the man of 
letters. See Appendix I., Table I. 

+ In Rom. vii. 14-25, however, éyé and its oblique cases have 
much significance : note esp. 7@ 0édovre éuol in ver. 21, almost 
as a modern psychologist might say, “to the I that wills.” But 
one may take as an instance of the importance of St. John’s 
pronouns ofro: in xviii. 21. On that one word depends the 
whole point of the passage, which the English reader is apt to 
miss. The Lord says in effect, “If I have spoken evil, your 
own officers (vid, vii. 832, 45-6) are competent witnesses to it:” 
one pick-thank among them resents the challenge, though he 
dares not accept it. We should remember, however, that a 
classical Greek writer would in this sense have used olde not 
oro, 

{ We have specially important instances of these usages in 
iii. 28 and in xiv. 26, xvi. 13 respectively. In the first 
passage, éxeivov is not—=adrod (“ Him” whom I have mentioned, 
viz. 6 Xpucrés) but=“ that Other,” 6 érlcow pov épxdwevos of 
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to conform to established usage. Thus it is hardly 
idiomatic—-either according to Hellenic or Hellenistic 
idiom—where the unemphatic pron. of the 3rd person 
avrov has a noun “placed in appos. with it, as a sort 
of gloss, though of the writer's own; as in ix. 13; 
in ver. 18 perhaps avtovd before tod avaBréWavtos 
has the emphatic force, “the recovered man’s own 
parents.” But in most N. T. Greek this would have 
been expressed by tovs y. tovs iStous tod avaPn. 
St. John however, as he uses the adjectival possessive 
pronouns rather oftener (é€wds a great deal oftener) 
than any other N. T. writer, so uses /8cos not infre- 
quently as a mere reflexive possessive. It is hardly 
more frequent with him than with Luke, Paul, or 
Heb., less frequent relatively than in 2 Pet.; but he 
gets as it were more use out of it; see i. 11, v. 18, 
x. 12 ete. 

Still more important, and still more characteristic 
of this Gospel, is the habit of contrasting, by sug- 
gestive juxtaposition, two (or more) nearly synony 
mous words. Thus we have #y and éyéveto in Ev. 
1. 1, 6, 8—ef. viii. 58; aiteiv and épwray in xvi. 
23, 26; ayaray and dudeiv, Bockev and rroipalver, 
apvia and mpoBatia or mpdBara in xxi. 15-17; 
perhaps also Gedo Pat and opday in i. 32, 34, and even 
Pewpeiv and opdv in xvi. 16, for Oewpeiv might well 
have been used in the fut., though déyouar has no 
pres. of cognate form. We may add the less intelli- 
gible ywate kai ywwwoKnte of x. 38 (true text). 

However, even in vocabulary, St. John’s range is 
not wide: here also he effects more by reiteration 
i. 15,30. In the two others, esp, the latter (for the use of 
6 Ilapdxdyros just before softens the former), the use of the 
masc. pron. in apposition with the neut. subst. strains the 


grammar a little, and therefore is more certainly significant as 
to the theological teaching intended. 
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than by variety. This too is noted by Dionysius, 
who enumerates as characteristic phrases and con- 
ceptions Can, das, oKOTOS (but in fact, St. vi ohn 
uses the form oKoTia much oftener), xapa, “ray 
capKa Kal T6 aia Tov Kupiov,” Kpiows, apeois TOV 
dpapti@v (but this phrase never occurs in St. John, 
and the cognate verb only once—xx. 23—in the 
Gospel, and twice in the Ep.—i. 9, ii. 12), aydan 
of God’s love to us and our love to one another, 
pudaccew Tas évTodas (in fact the verb is always 
Tnpelv) : 0 KOTMOS, O 6uaBoros, 0 avTixploTos as 
powers of evil, “the promise of the Holy Spirit, the 
adoption as sons of God, the demand for faith on 
our part, the Father and the Son everywhere.” 

Here however it is hard to draw the line between 
phrases which it is habitual with St. John to repeat, 
and theological conceptions which it is habitual with 
him to dwell on. The absence of verbal accuracy in 
many of them (besides those noted above, 7) émray- 
yeria tod IINC. is a Lucan phrase, viobecia a 
Pauline) shows that it was the conceptions rather 
than the expressions that Dionysius had in his 
mind; though if thus understood, the contrast 
which he seeks to establish with the Apoc. would 
be greatly w weakened, since eg. 6 d1dBoros and 
0 avtixpiotos are prominent figures there, but 
under other names. If we confine our attention 
to cases where the phrase is distinctive, we get the 
following | results. 

Zon aiwvios comes twenty-one times in the Gospel 
and Epistle—oftener than in the whole N. T. 
besides ; it is however relatively almost as frequent 
in the Pastoral Ep. és is used, directly and 
unquestionably, in an ethical or spiritual sense in 


. 
; 


eight or nine passages of St. John (Ev. i. 4-95 ii 
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19-21; viii. 12; ix. 5; xi. 9, 10; xii. 35-6; 46; 
Kp. I. i. 5-7, ii. 8-10 ; perhaps we should add Ev. v. 
35), and hardly oftener in the whole N. T. besides: 
if recurrences of the word were counted, instead of 
passages containing it, St. John’s style would make 
its frequency with-him still more preponderating. 
Scotia is similarly used in Ev. i. 5, viii. 12, xii. 35, 
46, Ep. I. i. 5, ii. 8-11—six times—and nowhere 
else ; but oxdtos in Ey. iii. 19, and Ep. i. 6 only, 
compared with Luke i. 79, xxii. 53, Acts xxvi. 18, 
Rom. ii. 19, xiii. 12, 2 Cor. (iv. 6%) vi. 14, Eph. v. 
8-11, vi. 12, Col. i. 13, 1 Thess. v. 4, 1 Pet. ii. 9: so 
that the antithesis may be traced seven times in 
St. John, at least as often in St. Paul, and four 
times elsewhere. Xapd, though frequent in St. 
John, is not peculiar to him, being used by every 
N. T. writer except St. Jude and in the Apoc. 
(we may question if in SS. Mark and James it 
is exactly of holy joy). But the phrase yapav 
mAnpovoba: (Ev. iii. 29, xv. 11, xvi. 24, xvii. 13, 
Ep. I. i. 4, IT. 12) is exclusively Joannine. Yap& 
Kat aia are certainly named in a very different 
way in John vi. 51-56 from Matt. xvi. 17, 1 Cor. xv. 
50, Gal. i. 16, Eph. vi. 12. But if we couple the 
use of the words in the Joannine passage with the 
use of odp£& in Ev. i. 14, Ep. I. iv. 2, II. 7, and of | 
aiwa in xix. 34 compared with Ep. I. v. 6-8—in all 
of which the words are used of the Incarnation and 
the mystical extension of its benefits—we have to 
compare Luke xxiv. 39, Rom. i. 3, viii. 3, ix. 5, 
Eph. ii. 15, v. 29 [-307], Col. i. 22, 1 Tim. iii. 16, 
Heb. ii. 14, v. 7, x. 20, 1 Pet. iii. 18, iv. 1, and 
again not only the Eucharistic texts, but the one in 
Acts xx. 28—(v. 28 of course is different), and the 
many in St. Paul, Heb., and Apoc., where, as in 
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1 John i. 7, the blood of Christ is spoken of as 
redeeming and cleansing. Just as the: doctrine of 
the Incarnation as a condition of the Atonement, 
though implicitly contained in the other apostolic 
writings, is most articulately stated by St. John, so 
the words “flesh and blood” in this relation are 
found in all of them, though not combined and 
accentuated as by him. | 

The case is much the same with the remaining 
points: as phrases, no less than as doctrines, they 
are emphasised by St. John, but not peculiar to him. 
Tnpeiv tas évtodds, indeed, can hardly be called 
distinctively Joannine; it is only the repetition of 
the word in three passages (Ep. I. ii. 3-8, ii. 22-4, 
v. 2-3) that gives an exaggerated impression of its 
frequency. Similarly, the use of réxva Oeod in Ep. 
I. iii. 1, 2 strikes the mind, and one forgets that, 
though we have the phrase also in Ev. i. 12, xi. 
52, Ep. I. iii. 10, v. 2, we have the same phrase 
nearly as often in St. Paul (Rom. viii. 16-21, ix. 8, 
Phil. ii. 15), while the equivalent viol @. is used by 
most of the N. T. writers, but not by St. Jude. 

But St. John is 0 Oeoddyos, and he is the Apostle 
of love; Ev. iii. 16, xiv. 21-23, xvi. 27, xvii. 23, 
Ep. I. iv. 10-11, 19, even without iv. 8, 16, are 
more emphatic, if hardly more numerous than Rom. 
viii. 37-9, 2 Cor. xiii. 11, Eph. ii. 4, Col. ii. 12, 
1 Thess. i. 4, 2 Thess. ii. 138, 16; and Ev. xiii. 34-5, 
xv. 12, 17, Ep. I. ii. 10, iii. 10-14, 23, iv. 7, IL. 5, 
more than Rom. xiii. 8-9, Gal. v. 13-14, Eph. iv. 2, 
v. 2, Col. i. 4, iii. 14, 1 Thess. ii. 12, iv. 9, 2 Thess. 
i. 3, Heb. x. 24, 1 Pet. iv. 8. It is of course in 
form not in spirit that these passages differ from 
1 Cor. xiii., and many others of which the. root is 


in the Sermon on the Mount and the saying about 
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the two great Commandments; but in form state- 
ments of God’s love and the mutual love of 
Christians are relatively commonest in St. John. 
He has, however, the subst. aydarn less often than 
St. Paul, and never uses diAadeAdia, like him and 
St. Peter (in both Epp.), and the author of Heb. 
Mention of the Holy Spirit under that name 
is actually less frequent in St. John than in SS. 
Paul and Luke ; in the Gospel he uses the title four 
times (i. 33, vii. 39, xiv. 26, xx. 22), which is no 
more than St. Mark does in his shorter Gospel. 
What is really distinctive in St. John is his use 
of the personal title IZapaxdnrtos, with mase. pro- 
nouns corresponding to it, and with perhaps more 
ascription than elsewhere of personal action to Him. 
Almost equally distinctive is the mention of “the 
Father and the Son everywhere,” by those names 
used absolutely, without a dependent gen. We 
have 6 Tids so named in thirteen passages in St. 
John’s Gospel and Epp., o ITaryp at least as often 
in the first six cc. alone; while (excluding the 
voc. use such as Mark xiv. 36, Luke xxii. 42) we 
have neither name in more than four passages 
(or six, if we so reckon them) of the other Gospels - 
(Matt. xi. 25-7= Luke x. 21-2 ; Matt. xxiv. 36= Mark 
xiii. 32; Matt. xxviii. 19; Luke ix. 26; 6 Ilarhp 
thrice in Acts (i. 4, 7, ii. 33), and (excluding voca- 
tives and apposition or juxtaposition with Oeds 
twice or thrice in St. Paul (Rom. vi. 4, Eph. ii. 18, 
perh. Col. i. 12); 6 Tids once in St. Paul (1 Cor. xy. 
28), and once at least in Heb. (i. 8; see also i. 2, 
iii. 6, v. 8). If these passages are enough to show 
that St. John’s doctrine was not confined to him, | 
they are too few to make his language other than 


characteristic of him. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE APOCALYPSE. 


@ he language of the Revelation of St. John is 
Hebraistic Greek in a different sense from 
that in which the term will apply to any other part 
of the N. T., unless possibly to some elements in 
the Synoptic Gospels. The other books are written 
by men who habitually spoke and wrote Greek, 
though not Greek of the purest kind; this seems 


the work of a man whose knowledge of Greek was _ 


imperfect, or at all events to whom Greek was a 
foreign language.* If the Apocalypse and the 
Gospel are to be ascribed to the same author, it 
seems hard to find any way of accounting for the 
difference between their language except this—that 
the Gospel is the later work by many years, and 
that in the meantime the author had, not matured 
his Greek style, but had learnt the conditions 
necessary to be observed if dne was to write in 
Greek, not in a language which is not Greek. 


* One is loth to call up ludicrous or ignoble. associations 
with such a subject; or one might illustrate the difference 
by that between the language of Shakspere’s Captain Mac- 
morris, or of the ballad of Lilliburlero, and that of a modern 
stage Irishman. In the seventeenth century, English was 
not an Irishman’s native language; now he speaks it, not as 
an unfamiliar tongue, but with peculiarities of accent and 
dialect. . 
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It is however to be remembered that the eccen- 
tricities of language in the Apocalypse consist much 


- oftener in disregard of the laws of Greek idiom than 


pereet 


either in blank ignorance of those laws, or in dis- 
regard of the general laws of language; and that 
sometimes at least, when the laws of language are 
broken, it is because either the Greek language, or 
all human speech, is unaccustomed or inadequate 
to express what the Seer has to express. When 
he writes 0 @v kal o ny (i. 4, 8, iv. 8, xi. 17, 
xvi. 5), it is not because he does not know the 
difference between a participle and an indic., but 
because he does know the difference between eivas 
and yiverOa:—both between the ideas themselves, 
and the Greek words for them. And when, in the 
first place cited, he writes dd 6 @v Kal o fv Kal o 
épxopmevos, it is not because he does not know that 


_ aro governs the gen., but because he is determined 


to convey the thought of Absolute Being, and it 
will appear less absolute if the Name expressing 
it be allowed to be “ governed” at all. It perhaps 
was only for fear of irreverence, that Dionysius 
rather hints than asserts that there are BapBapor 
POdyyor, cororKic pol, and iSiwtvcpol in the Apoca- 
lypse; but, though no one need fear to say with 
him dsdXextov Kal yrAmooay ovK axpiBOs EXdANDVi- 
Sovcav Brérrw, not only reverence, but the caution 
and accuracy that comes of thorough study, will 
make us hesitate to say more. 

For we shall find that the Apocalypse has a 
grammar of its own, though different in its rules, 
and laxer in the application of some of them, than 
the grammar of ordinary Greek, even of Hellenistic 


Greek. It is probable that there are some uses of 


cases, and some false concords in gender, that are 
6 
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real blunders, to be ascribed to the writer’s im- 
perfect mastery of his language, not to his chosen 
method of using it; but the great majority of the 
irregularities of the book are irregularities ov ducer 
GAA vow@, while in some of them (like the one 
already cited) the irregularity has a distinct and 
important meaning. : 

I. In Hebrew as in European languages, the 
verb subst. is constantly found as a copula. But 
it is not used as a mere copula, only where it has 
a certain emphasis; the normal mode of simple 
categorical statement is by the direct juxtaposition 
of subject and predicate. The same can be done in 
Greek—Aristotle gives 0 fmraros Neves as an example 
of a simple proposition, and did not regard it as 
formally different from one like o érmos Tpéxe: 
still in Greek one feels that there is an ellipsis, 
while in Hebrew the sentence is complete and 
normal. _ Now in the Apocalypse the normal method — 
of predication is the Hebrew one; iii. 17, where the 
copula is used, but where the art. is used with the 
predicate, shows how little Greek the idiom is, 
except by coincidence. Thus we have the copula 
omitted in iv. 1, 3, v. 2, vi. 8 (dvoua adT@ 0 Oavaros), 
ix. 7, 10, 16,.17;.x.-1, xi. 8, xpd, 42, am. Spas, 
19; also xxii. 8, unless we punctuate with Diony- 
sius, making paxdpvos still the predicate: in that 
case the omission of the copula is quite natural 
Greek; but it is likely that Dion. misunderstood 
the passage, in consequence of an instinct to read it 
as if it were natural Greek. 

In some of these cases thé predicate is a ptep. 
with or without the art. But we have not in 
cluded cases where the pres. ptep. is used, as it 
constantly is, as fully equivalent to a pres. indie. : 
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i. 16 (bis), vi. 2, 5, x. 2, xix. 12, xxi. 12. It will 
be noticed that in all of these (except the éx7ro- 
pevouéevn in i. 16) the ptcp. thus used is éywy or 
more rarely éyovoa, and it may be that the irregular 
forms of the past tenses of éyew led the writer to 
avoid using them; but it is also possible that he 
is following the Hebrew usage, according to which 
what we call the participle is the nearest approach 
there is to a distinctive present tense. 

Certain it is, that his use of participles, and his 
construction of them in relation to finite verbs, is 
different from that of ordinary Greek : see i. 5-6, 18, 
li. 2, 20, iii. 9. We get however a constr. not 
unlike this once at least besides in the N. T.—Col. i. 
26. We notice that these passages go smoothly 
into English, because we naturally resolve the ptep. 
into a relative clause, with which the following 
verb is co-ordinate: this indicates the limits of the 
usage. 

II. What are called the tenses in Hebrew and 
kindred languages have functions other than the 
simple indication of past, present, and future time. 
Now it seems as though the Seer either does not use 
the Greek tenses in their Greek, purely temporal, 
sense, or if he aims at this only, does not use them 
with perfect accuracy. In x. 7 the easiest way of 
understanding «al éredéaOn is to suppose that, like 
the so-called Hebrew preterite or perfect with }, it is 
used of the future. There is indeed no parallel 
instance to this in the book ; the way we pass from 
fut. tenses to past (in the former instance, through 
pres.) in xi. 7-11, xx. 7, 9 is a peculiarity in its 
literary, not in its grammatical character.* But 


* However truly this book is a divine revelation, it is the 
record of a vision, and it is a work of genius. It therefore 
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we get tenses used otherwise than is natural in 
Greek in ii. 5, 22, 24, iv. 10 (7), xii. 4. The sequence 
of tenses also is Hebrew, not Greek, in xi. 3 ; ef. xiv. 
10, though that does not go further in the way of 
Hebraism than we might get in other Hellenistic 
Greek. ; 

Ill. Another very frequent Hebraism (such w 
should no doubt consider it rather than a collo- 
quialism) is the insertion in a relative clause (see 
Language of the New Testament, p. 59) of a redundant 
pronoun or pronominal adv. : iii. 8, vii. 2, 9, xii. 6, 14, 
xiii. 12, xvii. 9, xx. 8. The same, in principle, is the 
use of the redundant pron. in i. 6, ii. 7, 17. 

We may probably regard as a Hebraism what, 
if it is to be explained in terms of Greek grammar 
at all, can only be called a harsh sort of apposition 
—the Bacirelay iepeis of i. 6. We should say that 
the literal translation of 0°75 nppMD in Ex. xix. 6 
was “a kingdom of priests;” but St. John has 
hardly realised the equivalence of the Hebrew 
constr. with the former noun inflected, and the 
Greek constr. with the latter; and sets down “a 
kingdom, priests” side by side, leaving the mere 
juxtaposition of the two nouns to express the 
relation between them, as though both were indecl. 
Similar, probably, is the origin of the djovoy viov 
of i. 13, xiv. 14; though that cannot be explained 
as a literal translation of Dan. vii. 13, which is 
&s vids avOperov épxyouevos Hv. (So the common 
may not be irrelevant to illustrate the change of the point of 


view in these passages, on the one hand by that in M. Morris’s 
“Land East of the Sun and West of the Moon” (Karthly 


Paradise, vol. iii.), where the dreamer seems first to hear the 


story, then to tell it, and then to act it, and on the other to 
the similar experiences which most people, probably, have 
had in their own dreams, 
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ee Ae ee 


ae 
ot etys 
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version, ascribed to Theodotion; and the so-called 
LXX. only differs, in these words, by reading 7#/pyero.) 

IV. When two nouns are in what we understand 
by apposition, the second is usually put in the nom., - 
whatever be the case of the first. Soi. 5, ii. 13,* 
20, iii. 12, vii. 4, viii. 9, ix. 14, xiv. 12, 14, xvii. 3,T 
xx. 2. In xiv. 6 Néyov after treTdpuevov and éyovta 
is similar in principle ; so perhaps in xxi. 12 éyovca 
after €yovoay at the beginning of the previous 
verse, but perhaps we should rather take this as a 
new independent predicate. 

Connected with this idiom is the use of a nom. 
to indicate the subject of a sentence in the popular 
sense, when the subj. in the grammatical sense is 
different, so that the other comes in in an oblique 
ease ; here also we have the nom. and the oblique 
case in.a sort of apposition. So ii. 26, iii. 12, 21, vi. 
8. This however is by no means peculiar to this 
book—see e.g. Acts vii. 40. Similar to this use of 
the nom. before an oblique case is that of the acc. 
after a different oblique case in xi. 18; which seems 
to explain the reading wepyBeBrAnpévous above in 
ver. 3. ILepsBeBAnpuévoe would never have been 
altered ; -yévors, though irregular, would have 
been possible to this writer after doom; and the 
principle we are stating explains -yévous being 
substituted for the latter. This brings us far on 
the way to such strange attractions as iii. 9, x. 8, 
xvi. 3, xxi. 9; and these in turn throw light on 
such variations as i. 20, iv. 4, vii. 9, xviii. 12-13, 

* Reading év judpas ’Avrimas, we must take Avr. as virtually 
a gen., though indecl. But the passage is suspected to be 
corrupt ; and if so, the T. R. is a plausible correction. 

+ The reading éxwy indeed is not certain, But the pre- 


sumption always is, in this book, that scribes have eliminated 
rather than introduced the anomalous constr. 
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xxii. 5. In comparison with these, the second NLO@ 
in xxi. 11 seems almost regular, and dvéuaTa 
avOpatrav xinudbes Emrra in xi. 13 quite so. 

V. In Greek as in most if not all languages, 
while there are some rules naturally evolved from 
the essential structure of the language, there are 
others that are fixed by usage, if not without a 
determining reason, yet as it were arbitrarily, and 
that might have been otherwise had usage taken 
a different turn. In an inflected language like 
Greek, it was hardly likely that relative clauses or 
appositions should originally be expressed as they 
are in this book ; still in the former case the fashion 
has come in, and it conceivably might have in the 
latter. Still more decidedly, it is usage not the 
nature of things that determines that ddacxq shall 
take a double acc., not, like most other verbs capable 
of analogous use, a dat. of the person and an ace. of 
the thing. ‘The constr. of ii. 14 of this book, there- 
fore, might have been correct Greek, though it is 
not; and so with iii. 17, which is like ni opus est. 

Again, there is an intelligible reason for the use 
in Greek of a sing. verb with a subject in the neut. 
pl. But the reason need not have prevailed to 
determine usage—in so closely similar and kindred 
a language as Latin it did not; and even in Greek 
the limits. within which the rule is obligatory are not 
strictly fixed. The pl. verbs in iii. 4, iv. 5, xi. 13, 
18, xviii. 3, xix. 21, xxi. 24 are all, on one ground or 
another, quite admissible as correct Greek ; there is 
no reason why, if the pl. is used in these, the sing. 
should be in xix. 14, but in such cases classical usage 


would tolerate either. But while iv. 1, xxi. 12, ete. © 


show that the rule is recognised, i. 19 violates it, esp. 
as the pl. is coupled with a sing. in the same sentence ; 


= 


- er” oe ee 
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so xxi. 4. ix. 12 is irregular, because ovai is made 
fem. in the first clause (as in xi. 14) ; else treating it. 
as a neut. would be natural enough. 

VI. Intermediate between these cases, and those 
where irregularity can come from nothing but ignor- 
ance or inadvertence, are constructions KATA GUVECLD 5 
such as a man with a mastery of a language may 
indulge in safely but sparingly, while a man who 
has not mastered it will oftener feel unable to ex- 
press himself without them, and will produce more 
of a sense of awkwardness by them. Many but not 
all of the false concords in gender, which appear 
to be frequent in this book, can be thus explained. | 
Thus in vi. 10 there is hardly an irregularity ; the 
subj. to expagav may as easily be conceived to be 
ot eaharypevor az ai wouyai. In iv. 7, 8, ix. 5, 6, ix. 
b*, 7*, xi. 4, xiii. 14, 15*, xvii. 3, perhaps even xxii. 
2*, and again vii. 9, xix. 14, we may say that though 
there no such formal defence of their accuracy 
is available, their sense justifies them on the same 
principle ; fem. or neuter nouns indicating persons 
are constructed as if masc. (cf. John xiv. 26, xvi. 
13, Lanywage of the New Testament, p. 66), or nouns 
of multitude as if pl. There ig however some in- 
consistency ; there is no reason why in xiv. | the 
concord should be formally regular, and in vii. 4, 8 
be constructed to the sense. 

In iv. 1, v. 13, xi. 15 we have the same sort of 
principle carried a little further ; the ptcp. agrees 
with the speaker whose existence is implied in the 


’ voice. And in xi. 1 the force is really the same, 
only here the subst. to be supplied is “ the giver ’ 


from €50@n, not, as e.g. in ver. 15, “the speakers ” 


* Assuming the readings which give irregularities to be the 
true ones. 
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from dwvai. But if we acknowledge that in the 
latter place Aéyovres agrees loosely with Pwvai, it 
is hardly worth while to make believe in the former 
that Aéywv has a Hellenic constr. by calling it a 
nominativus pendens, though it is more like that 
than anything else. 

VII. There now remain only two of the anomalies 
of the book which we have not, in some sort, ac- 
counted for or at least classified. These are the 
avowed false concord, as we may call it, in xiv. 19, 
and what appears to be the best attested text in 
i. 15, though we may explain that partly by regard. 
ing yaricon/Bavos as fem. like myad though unlike 
riBavos, not to say yad«os. These too, and with 
them some or all of the changes of case noted near 
the end of § ITV, must be allowed to form a residuum 
of errors due to imperfect knowledge or care in the 
writer. For the rest, he no doubt would have 
written differently had he known more Greek; if 
he be the Evangelist, we may say that he did write 
differently when he knew more. But it does not 
follow that his language as it is, is not better for 
its purpose than that of a better Greek scholar: 
the Seer’s exact position towards Hellenism as it 
made him write as he did, so was one of his qualifi- 
cations for writing what he did. We may conclude 
by noting one or two peculiarities of style which 
are hardly to be called irregularities. When a 
number of co-ordinate substantives have a common 
possessive gen. depending on them, it is usually 


repeated with each-—e.g. vi. 11, ix. 21. Some even ~ 


argue that in i. 6 T@ Oc@ xai IIatpi avrov cannot 
be translated, “ His Ged and Father,” as it almost 
certainly should in St. Paul, for that in this sense 
the Seer would have written T@ Oe@ avTod k.T.d. 


- . ao 
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The vocabulary of the Apoc. is far less eccentric, _ 
far more perfectly under the writer’s control, than 
its style and grammar. We note however cat7ywp 
in xii. 10 as a Greek word used in the form in 
which it was borrowed in Rabbinical Hebrew: the 
enigmatic yadKodiBavos or -voy (i. 15, ii. 18), 
possibly a hybrid Greek and Hebrew word : \uBav- 
wT0s (viii. 3, 5) used in a wrong sense, perhaps 
because AiBavos appeared (rightly) to be the same 
as the Semitic name, and it seemed that the deriva- 
tive ought to mean something different. In ix. 16 
it is a matter of choice whether we call dis wupiddes 
or Ouspup. a peculiarity of vocabulary or of constr. 





APPENDIX I. TABLE I. 


AFFINITIES IN VOCABULARY BETWEEN 8S. LUKE AND JOHN, * 





Word or Phrase, 





amdKpiors 
apeoros . 


dpioray (-ov wae 
Bamrrew , 


yeiTwv 
dradcddvac 
dca piBew 
EKUGOOEW 
ée\kvew . 
“EXAqnioti 
év O45 

é€n yetoOau 
Fwvvbvat 
Kalrovye . 
Kiros 
Koos 
fovoryer ys 


vevew 
6b Svia 


St. LUKE. 


St. JOHN. 








ouod 
a \euvpa 


* Excluding words found nowhere in St. John but in the Apocalypse. Coincidence | 
with St. Luke in such words are very few, and purely casual; but words common Lad 


. | By. ii 47, xx. 26. 
Oe ee: as Re We ct Re 


Ey, xi. 37. 
Ev. xvi. 24. 


Ev. xiv. 12, xv. 6, 9. 

Ev. xi. 22, xviii. 22, A. iv. 35. 

A. xii. 19, xiv. 3, 18 (2), 28, 
5Vi00, ZVi.- LZ, 2x: 6. Xv. 
6, 14. 

Ev. vii. 38, 44. 


A. xvi. 19. 


ASX Si. 

Ev. xxiv. 41, A. x. 18, xvi. 23, 
Xvli. 6, xxv. 17, 24. 

Ev. xxiv. 35, A. x. 8, xv. 12, 
14, xxi. 19. 

A. xii. 8. 

A. xiv. 17 (2), xvii. 27. 


| Ey, xiii, 19. 
. | Ev. vi. 38, xvi. 22, 23, (A. 


XXvil. 39 = “ gulf.”) 

Kv. vii. 12, viii. 42, ix. 38, 
(Also Heb. xi. 17.) 

A. xxiv. 10. 

Ky. xxiv. 12. 


. | A. ii, 1 (2), xx. 18 (2) 
faa % 


the Gospel or Epp. and Apoc, are worth noting. 





Kv. 1. 22, xix. 9. 

Ev. viii. 29, Hp. I. 
iii, 22, 

Ev. xxi. 12, 15. 

Kv. xiii. 26 'bis, Ap. 
xix: 1850.4 

Ev. ix, 8. 


Ey. iii, 24, xi. 542) 


Ev. xi. 2, Xibe 
xiii. 5. 

Ky. vi. 44, xii. 32, 
xviii. 10, xxi. 6, 
ii; 

Ev. xix. 20, 

Kv. iv. 15, 16. 


Ky. i. 18. 


Ey, xxi. 18 bis, 

Kv. iv. 2. 

Kv. xviii. 1, 26, xix. 
41 bis. - 

Ev. i. 18, xiii. 23. 









Ev. i. 14, 18, iii. 
16, 18, Ep. IL. iv. 9. 

Ev. xiii. 24. 

Ev. xix, 40, xx, 5, 
6.3, 

Ey. iv. 
Xxi. 

Ev. xix, 34, xx. 20, 
25. 


86, xx: 4m 


oe 
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St, LUKE, 














_ wwrore . 
—ouvrlbec bau 
ovpew . 
oxotviov . 


| itohaBaBdvew 
— ppéap . 





A. iii. 11, v. 12. 

Pe. xxii, 6, A. xxiii. 20, 
xxiv. 9 (?). 

A. viii. 3, xiv. 19, xvii. 6. 


A, xxvii. 32. 
Kv. vii. 43, x. 30, A.i. 9, ii. 15. 
Kv. xiv. 5. 





: Word or Phrase. St. Jomn. 
" mpodpapely Kv. xix. 4. Kv. xx. 4. 
_ Tpocarety Ky. xviii. 35 (2). t Ev. ix. 8. 
Ev. xix. 30. Kv. i. 18, v. 37, vi. 


35, viii. 33, Ep. I. 
iv. -12. 

Kv, v. 2, x. 22. 

Ev. ix. 22. 


Ev. xxi. 8, Apoc. 
xii. 4. 

Ky. ii. 15. 

Ep. IIT. 8 (?). 

Kv. iv. 11,12, Apoc. 
1x. 15-2 ter. 









a 


__ + Prob. we should read éra:tv here, and mpo 
Mark x. 46. Thus the verb will be peculiar to St. John. 


cairns (cf. St. John, l.c., true text) in 


ILLUSTRATING AFFINITIES IN VOCABULARY 


APPENDIX I. 











Word or Phrase. St. Paun. St. LUKE. 
dyvwwata ‘ 1 Cor. xv. 34. 
ayov +Phil. i. 30, Col. ii. 1, 1 Thess. 


ddnros (-ws, d77s) 


GOOKiMos . 


uipetobar * 
aipvidcos . 
aixuarwrifer . 


&Kakos 
Ge urrTos 


avayKatos 


avayvwos 
dvahioxew 

3 U 
avahvew 
davaméumew 


dvacrarovv 
3 
dvaridecbat 
dvects 


> 
aviévat 
avonros . 


ScngetaBirus ‘ 


bx doua . 
avramoxkpivecOat 
avrixetoOar yw. 


dEvobv 


* Excluding words found nowhere in St. Paul butin the Pastoral Epp. : for these see T. 1 





ii. 2, 1 Tim. vi. 12, 2 Tim. 
ivi¥; , 
1 Cor. xiv. 8, + (2b. ix. 26, 
1 Tim, vi. 17). 
+Rom. i. 28, 1 Cor. ix. 27, 2 
Cor: Hi. 6,6, 7;.2° Tim: 
iii. 8, Tit. i. 16. 
Phil. i. 22, 2 Thess, ii. 13. 
1 Thess. v. 3. 
tRom. vii. 23, 2 Cor. x. 5, 
2 Tim. iii. 6 (?). 
Rom. xvi. 18. 
Phil. ii. 15, iii. 6, 1 Thess. 
lil. 13. 
+1 Cor, xii. 22, 2 Cor. ix. 5, 
Phil. i. 24, ii. 25, Tit. iii. 14. 
t2 Cor. iii. 14, 1 Tim. iv. 13. 
Gal. v. 15, 2 Thess. ii. 8 (2). 
Phil. i. 23. 
Philem, 11. 


Gal. v. 12. 
Gal. ii. 2. 
2 Cor. ii. 18, vii. 5, viii. 13, 
2 Thess. i. 7. 
Eph. vi. 9. 
+Rom. i. 14, Gal. iii. 1, 3, 
‘1 Tim. vi. 9, Tit. iii. 3. 
Rom. xi. 35 (quotn. ), xii, 19 
(from LXX.), 1 Thess. iii. 
9, 2 Thess. i. 6. 
Rom. xi. 9 (from LXX.). 
Rom. ix. 20. 
fl Cor. xvi, 9, Gal. v. 17, 
Phil. i. 28, 2 Thess. ii. 4, 
1 Tim. i. 10, v. 14. 
+2 Thess. i. 11, 1 Tim. v. 17. 





Ev. xi. 44, 


Kv. xxi, 34, 
Kv. xxi, 24. 


Ev. i. 6. . 
A. x. 24, xiii. 46. 


A. xiii. 15. 

Ev. ix. 54. 

Ev. xii. 36. 

Ev. xxiii. 7, 11, 15, 
A. xxv. 21 (r) F 

A. xvii. 6, xxi. 38. 7 

A. xxv. 14. 

A. xxiv. 23. 








A. xvi. 26, xxvii. 40. 
Ev. xxiv. 25. 


Ev. xiv. 14 bis. 


Ey. xiv. 12, 
Ev. xiv. 6. 
Ev, xiii; 17, xxi. 15. 
Ev. vii. 7, A. xv. 38 
XXViii. 29, 










ETWEEN SS. PAUL,* PETER, LUKE, AND HEBREWS. — 








1 Pere. 


2 PETER. 


HEBREWS. 


Other N.T. Books. 





ii. 15. 














xii. 1. 
vi. 8. 

xi. 25. 
vii. 26. 
viii. 7. 
viii. 3. 


xiii. 5 (fr, LXX.). 


x. 30 (quotn.). 


oe 
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/ 5 es 
j : SER 
Se 





Word or Phrase. 


St. Pav. 


St. LUKE. 





adépatos . 
amreOns . 

-Oew . 
amore 


admodeKkvivar . 
amoKpumTrew 


admooyetcOat . 


ya 
arohover Oat 
amoNUTpwots 
am opeta bar 
admrooTo\) 


admpboKoros 
3 a 
arwbheicbat 


dpa (or dpa in- 
terrog.) ‘ 

aporpiav . 
dopanns . 


-heia 
arevifw . 


&pOapros . . 


ddppw . . 


BapBapos 





tRom. i. 20, Col. i. 15, 16, 
1. Tim. 3: 47. 
tRom. i. 30, 2 Tim. iii. 2, Tit. 
i, 16; iii. 8. 
Rom. xi. 30, 32, Eph. ii. 2, 
¥. 6, Col, ii. 6 (2). 
{fRom. iii. 3, 2 Tim. ii. 13. 


1 Cor. iv. 9, 2 Thess. ii. 4. 

1 Cor. 75. Eph, iit, 9,Col, 
12-26. ; 

Rom. ii, 15, 2 Cor. xii. 19. 


7) -Cor,ix,-3, 2 Cor. vii. 1%, 
Phil. i. 7,16, 2 Tim. iv. 16, 
t Oor.vi.. Ty 
Rom, iii. 24, viii. 23, 1 Cor. 
i. 30, Eph. 1. 7, 14, iv. 30, 
Col, i. 14, 
2 Cor, iv. 8, Gal. iv. 20. 


Rom. i. 5, 1 Cor. ix. 2, Gal. 
fi, &. 
1 Cor. x. 82, Phil. i. 10. 


. [tBom. xi. 1, 2, 1 Tim. i. 19. 


Gal, ii. 17. 


1 Cor. ix. 10. 
Phil. iii. 1. 


1 Thess. v. 3. 
2 Cor. iii. 7, 13. 


tRom. i. 23, 1 Cor. ix. 25, xv. 
52, 1 Tim. i. 17. 
Rom. ii. 20, 1 Cor. xv. 36, 
2 Cor. xi. 16 bis, 19, xii. 
6, 11, Eph. v. 17. 
Rom, i. 14, 1 Cor. xiv. 11 bis, 
Coli Lis: 





_ Kv. i. 17, Aaa 


19, 


Ky. xxiv. 11, 41, A. 
XXVili. 24, — 

A. ii, 22, xxv. 7. 

Ev. x, 21. 


Ky. xii. 11, xxi. 14, 
A, xix. 33, xxiv. 
10, xxv. 8, xxvi. 
1,2, 24, 

A, xxii, 1, xxv. 16. 


A, xxii. 16. 
Ey, xxi. 28. 


Hy. xxiv. 4, A. xxv. 
20, 
A. i, 25. 


A. xxiv. 16. 

A. vii, 27, 39, xiii. 
46. 

Ev, xviii. 8, A. viii. 








Ev. xvii. 7. 
A, xxi, 34, xxii. 30, © 
xxv. 26. 
Kv. i. 4, A. v. 23. — 
Ev. iv. 20, xxii. 56, 
A. decies. 


Ey. xi. 40, xii. 20. 


A. xxviii. 2, 4. 


: , Seles sete: 
a. sc ire 
ml a a Ai ee 4 


TaN ra oe 


eS PS 2 
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2 Prrer. HEBREWS. Other N.T. Books. 





xi, 27. ay 


iv. 6, 11. — 
Pe Mark xvi. 11, 16. 


= Matt. xi. 25 (2), 
xxv. 18 (2) 


ix. 16, xi..35. oe 
we Joh. xiii. 22. 


vi. 19. : a6 
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<a 








Word or Phrase. 


St. Pav. 





St. LUKE. 





BéBaos . 
-oUv 
-Wols 


BovAcvou.a 


© BovdrAnywa . 
yvwords . 


Ypaupa, mara. 


Onrovv.. 
SuaryyéAAew 
dudptots .. 

' Stapapriped bac 


Ovapévew 
SiarropevecOar . 


duaray? . 
Otdpopos . 
Stepunvedew 
dikaiws 
dovAeia . 

-oov - 
Swped 
éyKanetv ie 
dyxéwrew 
eyxpdrea ° 


etdos ° : 
eldwdodar pela. 





Rom. iv. 16, 2 Cor. i. 7. 


Rom. xv. 8, 1 Cor. i. 6, 8, 
2 Cor. 4. 21, Col. 21.7. 

Phil. i..7. 

2 Cor. i. 17 bis (terve ) 


Rom. ix. 19. 
Rom. i. 19. 


tRom. ii. 27, 29, vii. 6, 2 Cor. 
lii, 6 bis, 7:-Gal, vi: Ti, 
2 Tim. lii. 15. 
1:Cor:{. Ef, mh. 5, Col. 2.8. 
Rom, ix. 17 (from LXX.). 
Rom. xiv. 1, 1 Cor. xii. 10. 
+1 Thess. iv. 6, 1 Tim. v. 21, 
2 Tim. ii. 14, iv. 1. 
Gal. ii. 5. 
Rom. xv. 24. 


Rom, xiii. 2. 
Rom. xii. 6. 
1 Cor. xii. 30, xiv. 5, 13,.27. 


+1 Cor. xv. 34, i Thess. ii, 10, 
Tit. ii. 12. 
Rom. viii. 15, 21, Gal. iv. 24, 


v. 1. 
+Rom, vi. 18, 22, 1 Cor. vii. 15, 
ix. 19, Gal. iv. 3, Tit: 11.3 
Rom. v. 15, 17, 2 Cor. ix, 15, 
Eph. iii. 7, iv. 7. 
Rom. viii. 33. 


Rom. xv. 22, Gal. v. 7 © 
1 Thess, ii. 18. 

Gal. v. 23. 

2 Cor. v. 7, 1 Thess, v. 22. 

1 Cor. .x. 14, Gal. v. 20, Col. 
iii. 5. 


* In both passages of acquaintances. 





Hiv. xiv. 31, A. Vv. 
33 (2), xv. 87 (2), 
XXVii. 39 (?) 


A. xxvii. 43. 

Ev. ii. 44, xxiii. 49,! 
A. decies alio 
sensu, 

Kv. xvi. 6, 7; xxiii. 
38, A. xxvi. 24, 
xxviii. 21. 


Ey. ix. 60, A. xxi. 26. 


Ev. xvi. . 28, A. 
novies. 

Kv. i, 22, xxii, 28. : 

Ev. vi. 1, xiii, 22, — 
xviii. 36. i 

A, vii. 53. 








Ev. xxiv. 27, A. ix. 


Ev. xxiii. 41. 


A. vii. 6. (from 
LXX.). 
A. ii. 38, viii. 20, x. 


28, 29, xxvi. 2, 7.- 
A, xxiv. "4, B 


A. xxiv. 25. ee 
Ey. iii. 22, ix. 29 
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1 PrErer. 2 PETER, HEBREWS. Other N.T. Books. 
; i. 10, 19. ii, 2, iii. 6, 14, vi. 
19, ix. 17, 
ii. 3, xiii. 9. Mark xvi, 20, 
vi. 16. ee 
ee Joh. xi. 53 (2), 
xii. 10. 
iv. 3 Sve 
Joh, xviii, 15, 16. 
Joh. v. 47, vii. 
15 (both pl.) 
pei, 12. i. 14. ix, /3, xil, 27. : 
ae 
. ii. 6. ; 
iii. 4, i, 11 (fr, LXX.). - 
ae ix. 10. i 
ii, 23. ; 
ii. 15. 
, ii, 19, vi, 4. Joh, iv 10. 
iii. 7 (2) ; aN 
i. 6 bis. . me 
iy. 3. Joh, v, 37. 
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Word or Phrase. 


eiAtKpw7s 
elaodos 
e€lTeE 
éxBaos . 
éxdlxnos 


éxxaxeiv (vel potius 
éyk, Sive évk) 

exkNivew 

éxhoy) 


éexpevyev 
“EAAnY 
Eupevew . 
EMT LT NGVaL 


év deikvuc Oar 


év OKs 
évdogéos 
évOuvaj.ouv, -podoOas 


évepyys . 
énotacbau,' 
Kévat . 


éveoTn- 


éyvomos . 
EVTLLOS 
évTuvyxdvew 
éfaTrooTEAXw . 


émayyerla 


émawos . 


The form of the participle differs in St, Paul and Hebrews. 








Rom, xii. 19 (quotn.), 2 Cor. 
vii. 11, 2 Thess. i. 8. 

2 Cor. iv.. 1, 16, Gal. vi. -9, 
Eph. iii. 13, 2 Thess, iii. 13. 

Rom. iii. 12, xvi. 17. 


Rom. ix. 11, xi. 5, 7, 28, 
1 Thess. i, 4. 

Rom. ii. 3, 2 Cor. xi. 33, 
1 Thess. v. 3. 


Rom. i. 14, 16, ii. 9, 10, iii. 
9, x. 12, 1 Cor. i. 22, 23 (?), 
Gal. ii. 3, Hi. 28, Col. iii. 11. 

Gal. iii. 10 (from LXX.). 

Rom, xv. 24, 


tRom. ii. 15, ix. 17 (from LXX.), 
ix. 22, 2 Cor. viii. 24, Eph. 
i. 7 i Tim..t 16, 2 Tim. 
iv. 14, Tit. ii. 10, iii, 2. 
Rom. iii. 8. 
1 Cor. iv. 10, Eph. v. 27. 
+Rom, iv. 20, Eph. vi. 10, Phil. 
iv. 13, 1 Tim. i. 12, 2 Tim. 
ii, 1, ive T%, 
1 Cor. xvi. 9, Philem. 6. 
+ Rom. viii. 38,* 1 Cor. iii. 22,* 
vii. 26,* Gal. i. 4,* 2 Thess. 
ii, 2, 2 Tim. iii. . 
1 Cor. ‘ix, 21. 
Phil. ii. 29. 
Rom. viii. 27, 34, xi. 2. 
Gal. iv. 4, 6. 


;Saepius. 
Rom. ii. 29, xiii. 3,1 Cor. iv. 


5, 2 Cor. viii. 18, Eph. i. 
6, 12, 14, Phil. i. 11, iv. 8. 








St. PAavL. St. LUKE. 
Phil. i, 10. ve 
1 Thess, i. 9, ii. 1. A. xiii. 24. 
Saepissime, oa 
1 Cor. x. 13. 


Ev. xviii. 7, 8, Xxi. 
22, A. vii. 24. 
Ev. xviii. 1. 


Verna c 


Ev. xxi. 36, A. xvi. 
27, xix. 16. 

A. novies ad mini- 
mum, 


A. xiv. 22. 
Ev. i. 53, vi. 25, A. 
xiv. 17. 






Ev. vii. 25, xiii. 17. 
A. ix. 22, 


A. xix. 39. 
Ev. vii. 2. xiv. 8. — 
A. xxv. 24, ae 


A. ‘septies, 
Ev. xxiv. 49, 
octies. 











i, 7, ii. 14, 








Saepissime. 
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1 Peter. 2 PETER. HEBREWS. Other N.T. Books. 
iii. 1. 
nus i. iL x10: 
ii, 13, 14. xiii. 7. 
- x. 30 (quotn.) 
ii. 14. x 
tii, 11 (fr. LXX). he 
on i. 10. 
ii, 3, xii. 25 (?) 
‘ ve Joh, vii. 35 bi 
xii. 20. 
viii. 9 (fr. LX X.) ‘s 
¢ Joh. vi. 12. 
? vi 10; E-: ‘es 
ii. 2. 
xi. 34 (2) 
Ea iv. 12. 
es ix, 9.* 
ii. 4, 6 (fr. LXX.) ‘és ‘a 
as 3 vii. 25, “ 
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Word or Phrase, 


~ 
oa 








Sr. PavuL. 


St. LUKE. 





émavew . 
éravaraverbat 
\ émredn 
EMLELKELA 


émiketo Oat 


émievewv 
émTLoTONH 


émtauvaywy?) - ‘ 
émustaracis vel po- 

tius érioracts 
€mTENElV 


émvxopnye 
épyacia . 


eva peoTos 


evyevys . 
> , 
evmpoadexTos . 


eUoTAayxXVOS . 
épamaé . 


épiaracbat 

féwv TH mvevpart 
Smrwr77s.. 

fnula 


Rom. xv. 11 (from LXX.), 
1 Cor. xi. 2, 17, 22 bis. 

Rom, ii. 17. 

1 Cor. i. 21,22, xiv. 16, xv. 
21, 2 Cor. v.'4 (2), Phil. ii. 
26. 

2 Cor. x. 4; 

1 Cor. ix. 16. 


+Rom. vi. 1, xi. 22, 23, 1 Cor. 
xvi. 7, 8, Gal. i.18, Phil. i. 
24, Col.i. 23, 1 Tim. iv. 16. 


Rom.. xvi. 22,1 Cor...v. 9, 
xvi. 3, 2 Cor. octies, Col. 
iv. 16, 1 Thess. v. 27, 
2 Thess. ii. 2, 15, iii. 14, 18. 

2 Thess. ii. 1. 

2 Cor. xi. 28. 


Rom. xv. 28, 2 Cor. vii. 1, viii. 

6,11 bis, Gal. iii. 3, Phil.i. 6. 
2 Cor. ix. 10, Col. ii. 19. 
Eph. iv. 19. 


+Rom. xii. 1, 2, xiv. 18, 2 Cor. 
v. 9, Eph. v. 10, Phil. iv. 
18, Col. iii. 20, Tit. ii. 9. 
1 Cor. i, 26, 


Rom. xv. 16, 31, 2 Cor. vi. 2, 

viii, 12. 
Eph. iv. 32. ; 
Rom. vi. 10, 1 Cor. xv. 6. 

+1 Thess. v. 3, 2 Tim. iv. 2, 6. 
Rom. xii. 11. 


fl Cor. xiv. 12, Gal. i. 14, Tit. 
ji, 14. 
Phil. iii. 7, 8. - 








* 


Ey, xvi. 8. 


Ev. x. 6. ; 

Ev. vii. 1,. xi. 6, A. 
xiii. 46, xiv. 12, 
xv, 24. 

A. xxiv. 4. 

Ev. v. 1, xxiii. 23, 
A. xxvii: 3G. 
A. x, 48, xii. 16, xiii. 

43 (2), xv. 34, xxi. 
4, 10, xxviii. 12, 
/ 14, 
A, ix. 2, xv. 30, xxii. 
5, xxiii. 25, 33. 


A. xxiv. 12, 
Ev. xiii, 32 (2). 


Ev. xii. 58, A. xvi. 
16, 19, xix. 24, 25. 


a ee ee 







Ev. xix. 12, A. xvii. 
ee ¢ Benes 


Ev. septies, A. un- — 
decies. | 
A, xviii. 25. 


xxi. 20, xxii. 3. — 
A. xxvii. 10, 21. 
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2 Perer. | _ HEBREWS. Other N.T. Books. 





. 3 
a , | Matt. xxi. 46 (2). 
Beg teh f o,f 10 - © >: | Joh xi.38,xxi.92 
Meee ale .. | (Bs.) Joh. viii. 7. 
= iii. 1, 16. - ae 
2 oy! Le 8B, : 
ee |) ee: vit ine | as 


iP so i ’ Ds 4; 5, 11. ‘ ee : eit 
Se eee rag pee xili. 21. oe ss 





‘ 
. ’ y . for 
. @9e.s a ‘ oe ’ @ O&f CAs 
} ‘ 
y. j i 
* » < 
3 x * , : ' ‘ Bo 
i7 —s ’ s+ « @#0 , #e va ee ‘ 
: , ‘ 
; tlh 2 “ 
. * . 4 epee - 
* “be ee ee 
J 7 x oe a t © bi ‘ 
! mw 4 
; 
Maly®! Fae i ; . 
’ ~-'t ‘ 


Me ii 27, x. 12, x 
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: Word or Phrase. 


| 
| 
| 


Sr. Pau. 


St. LUKE. 





Sworoely 


rr ao Bat 

axew , 

Oappet (sed Bapces, 
-eire alibi) . 

Oéarpov . 

Bewéduos, -ov 


Ovyéew . , 


Oupis 
ixuos 
Kadarep . 


Kader . 
KarayyéAAew . 


Kkardyew 
Karaox vvec bat 


Karadanta 


KaravT dav 
KaTrakwwOjvar . 
Karapyew 


Karev0bvew 
Karéxeu . 


xuvdovedbew 


KAjots 





Rom. iv. 17, viii. 11, 1 Cor. 
xv. 22, 36, 45, 2 Cor, iii. 6, 


Gal. iii. 21, 1 Tim. vi. 13 (2). 


2 Cor. 
1 Cor. 


xii. 18 (7). 
xiii, 1. 
2 Cor. v. 6, 8, vii. 16, x. 1, 2. 
1 Cor. iv. 9 (metaph.). 
1 Cor. iii. 10, 11, 12 (masc.), 
Eph. ii. 20, 1 Tim. vi. 19, 
2 Tim. ii. 19 (-os). 
Col. ii. 21. 


2 Cor. xi. 33. 

Rom. iv. 12, 2 Cor. xii. 18. 

Rom. iv. 6, xii. 4, 1 Cor. xii. 
12, 2 Cor. quater., 1 Thess. 
quater. 

Rom. i. 28. 

Rom. i, 8, 1 Cor. ii. 1, ix. 14, 
xi. 26, Phil. i. 16, 18, Col. 
i, 28. 

Rom. x. 6. 

Rom. ix. 33 (from LXX.), x 
11 (do.), 2 Cor. vii. 14, ix. 4. 

2 Cor. xii. 20(-Xos Rom. i. 30). 


1 Cor. x. 11, xiv. 36, Eph. iv. 
13, Phil. iii. 11. 
2 Thess, i. 5. 


+Saepius. : 


1 Thess. iii. 11, 2 Thess. iii. 5. 
Saepius. 


1 Cor. xv. 30. 


+Rom. xi. 29, 1 Cor. i. 26, vii. 
20, Eph. i. 18, iv. 1, 4, Phil. 

~ iii, 14,2 Thess. i. 11, 2 Tim. 
LY, 





By. xxi. 25 (2). 


A, xix, 29, 31 (lit.). 
Ev. vi. 48, 49, xiv. 
29, A. xvi. 26 (a). 


A. =x. 9. 


A, xxii, 22. 
A. undecies. 


Ev. v. 11, A. septies. 
Kv. xiii. 17. 


A novies. 





Ev. xx. 35, xxi. 36% 
(?), A. v. 41. 
Ev. xiii. 7 (in dif-_ 
ferent sense), 
Ev. i. 79. 
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¢ 





Perer. | 2-Perer. | Heprews. | OtherN.T. Books. 





are 1 oe A>.) Ses o% ed 


i Fey: >} wih. 6. ofan 


ess fr. vi. 1, xi. 10 (-ovs)..| Apoc. xxi. 14, 19 
bis (masc.). 

46 | * xi, 28, xii. 20 | i 
(quotn.). 


iv. 2, v. 4 (2). e 


oe ,oe oe 
ee ee oe 
, 
oe ee oe 
ee 7? ee 
ee ee of 
ee oe oe 
” 
oo oe oe 


Tey eae a 





ps. Joh.v. 4. 
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~~ 
Word or Phrase. St. Pavu. St. Luxe. 
Kowwvia . Saepe. A. ii. 42. 
KolTn Rom, ix. 10, xiii. 13. Ey. xi. 7. 
KparaodaAa . 1 Cor. xvi. 13, Eph. iii. 16. Ey. i. 80, ii. 40. 


Kpeloowv, -TTWY 
kuplevew . 
Necroupyew, -yla 


-yos 
NLOd few . 


NoyiKos . 
Aordopeiv 
adore . 


wapriper bac 
paraorns 
peOiordvas Vel -veuy 


pebdew, -oxecOat 
pev ovv vel sig 
fuepis . 


pecirns . 
peradidovae 


MyLNTHS . 
porus 


vexpouv . 
vouGer ev 





1 Cor,. Wii,. 9,:38,;. xi, 17, xii. 


31 (2), Phil. i. 23. 
Rom. vi. 9,. 14, vii. 1, xiv. 9, 
2 Cor. i. 24, 1 Tim. vi. 15. 


.. Rom. xv. Q7, 2 Core ix: 12, 


Phil. ii. 17, 30. 
Rom. xiii. 
25. 


2 Cor. xi2o. 


Rom. xii. 1. 
1 Cor. iv. 12. 

Gal. vi. 10, Phil. iv.. 22, 
Philem. 16, 1 Tim. iv. 10, 
oats oe 2 Tim. iv. 13, Tit. 
te 10. 

Gal. v. 3, Eph. iv. 17. 

Rom. viii. 20, Eph. iv. 17. 
1 Cor. xiii. 2, Col. i. 13. 


Eph. v, 18, 1 Thess. v. 7. 
Rom. ix. 20, x. 18, Phil. iii. 8. 
2 Cor. vi. 15, Col. age be ge 


. |FGal. iii. 19, 20, 1 Tim. ii, 5. 


Ron. i. 11, xii. 8, Eph. iv..28, 
1 Thess. ii. 8. 


1 Cor..iv. 16, xi. 1, Eph. v. 1, 


1.Thess. i. 6, ii. 14. 
Rom. v. 7. 


Rom. iv. 19, Col. iii. 5. 
Rom. xv. 


v. 12, 14, 2 Thess. iii, 15. 


G, xv, 26, PbiL. i. 


-14, 1 Cor. iv. 14, 


Col. i. 28, iii. 16, 1 Thess. 





Ev. xxii, 25. 
A. xiii, 2, Ev. i. 23. 


A. v. 26, xiv. 19. 


A. xxiii, 4 
A, xx. 38, xxv. 26, 
xxvi. 3. 


A; Xx. 26.233 


Ev. xvi. 4, A. xiii, 
22, xix. 26. 
Ev. xii, 45.. 
Ey. xi. 28.- 
Ky. x. 42, A. viii, 21, 
xvi, 12. 






Ry. Wicd 


A. xiv. 18, xxvii. 73 a 
8, 16. 4 





af 
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2 Prrer. 


HEBREWS. 


Other N.T. Books. 











on SS we 


oe 


xiii. 16. 
xiii. 4. 


Saepius. 


21 


. 14). 
Mhor, 


Vili, 6, ix. 15, xii. 


oe ree 





x. 11, viii. 6, ix. 


WT (fr. LXX.), 
Vili. 2 (-yexds i. 


24 (-revew vi. 


vi. 12, 
"xi, 12. 





Joh. Ep. I. i. 3 
bis, 6, 7. 


_ Joh. viii. 5 (2), 
- Joh, x. 31-33, 
xi. 8. 


J on ix. 28, 
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; 
3 
: 

’ 
2 








Word or Phrase. St. PAvt. St. LUKE. 
voos +Rom. sexies, 1 Cor. septies, | Ev. xxiv. 45. 
alibi quater, 1 Tim. vi. 5, 
2 Tim. iii. 8, Tit. i. 15. 
puvi Saepius A. xxii. 1, xxiv. 13(?). 
Eevia Philem, 22. A. xxviii. 23. 
Evpac bau 1 Cor. xi. 5, 6. A. xxi. 24. 
olkér ns . | Rom. xiv. 4. Ev. xvi, 13, A. x. 7. 
oixovoula . |t1 Cor. ix. 17, Eph. i. 10, iii.2, | Ev. xvi. 2, 3, 4. 
aoe Ae | Tim. i. 4. 
- LOS +Rom. xvi. 23, 1 Cor. iv. 1, 2, | Ev. xii. 42, xvi. 1, 
Gal, iv. 2, Tit. Bae oe 3, 8. 
olkTippos Rom, xii. 1, 2 Cor. i. 3, Phil. 
ii. 1, Col. iii, 12. 
dporoyla +2 Cor. ix. ~ 1 Tim. vi, 12, 13. 
éverdiopos 7Rom. xv. 3 (from ned ); 
1 Tim. iii. 7. ; 
évoud few +Rom. xv. 20, 1 Cor. v.1(2),11,| Ev. vi. 18, 14, A. 
Eph. i. 21, iii; 16, v.. B, xix, 13. 
2 Tim. ii. 19 (quotn, >. 
émrracta . 2 Cor, xii. 1. Ev. i. 22, xxiv. 23, 
A, xxvi. 19. 
oplfew Rom, i. 4, Hy. xxii. 22, A. ii. 


ooudTns .« 
ovdémrw 


éywviov . 


maryis 


wdbnua . 


matdeia, -evThs 


TAaVTWS . 


mapdBacts 


Eph. iv. 24. 
1 Cor. viii. 2 (2). 


Rom. vi. 23, 1, Cor. 4x,F, 
2 Cor. xi. 8. 

fRom. xi. 9 (from LXX.), 
1 Tim. iii. 7, vi. 9, 2 Tim. 
ii, 26. 

tRom,. vii. 5, viii. 18, 2 Cor. i. 
5, 6, 7, Gal. v. 24, Phil. iii. 
10, Col. i, 24, 2 Tim. iii. 11. 

+Eph. vi. 4, 2 Tim. iii. 16, 


Rom. iii. 9, 1 Cor. v. 10, ix. 
10, 22, xvi. 12. 


tRom. ii. 23, iv. 15, v. 14, 
Gal, iii. 19, 1 Tim, ii. 14, 








23, x.-42, xi. 29, 


xvii. 26, 31. 

Ev. i. 75. 

Ev. xxiii. 53 (?), A 
viii. 16 (?). 

Ev. iii, 14. 


Ev. xxi. 35. 


Ev. iv. 23, A. xviii, 
21 , xxi. 22,. 


XXvili. 4. 


psa Page ova =. 









— se. 
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2 PETER. 


HEBREWS. 


Other N.T. Books. 








: 
oe had 

‘ii. 18. 

. * . ee 








if 4, 8, 11. 





viii. 6, xi. 16 (2). 


x. 28, 

lii. 1, iv. 14, x. 23. 

x. 33, xi. 26, xili. 
13. 


iv. 7. 


ii. 9, 10, x. 32. 


xii. 5 (fr, LXX.), 


41, 2, ix; 15. 





Apoc. xiii. 18, 
xvii. 9. 


Joh. vii. 39 (2), 
xix. 41, xx. 9. 
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4 
{ 
; 

‘ 
. 
‘ 





Word or Phrase. 


St. PAUL. 





mapayyedia 
TapaKkrnols 


TapacKkevd sew 
Tapax ea few 


mapotvverOat . 
mappnoidverbat 


warped . : ‘ 


Taverbat 


TEPLOLpely. . 
anvikos . 
mexpla 


TAALKES 
wreovdgew “ 


wAnpopopely, -eto au 
-la 

trovolws 

monTeia, -reverOa . 

mopbew . 


mov (encl.) 
mpacoev.. . ‘ 





+1 Thess. iv. 2, 1 Tim. i. 5, 18. 
TRom., xii. 8, xvi 4, 5, 1 Cor. 
xiv. 3, 2 Cor. saepius, Phil, 
- : 1 Thess ii. 3, 2 Thess. 
_ 16, Philem. 7, 1 Tim. 
iv. 13. 
1 Cor. xiv. 8, 2 Cor, ix. 2, 3. 
7) Corsa. 6, Tit 18. 12. 


1 Cor. xiii. 5 
Eph. vi. 20, 1 Thess. ii. 2. 


Eph. iii. 15. 
1 Cor. xiii, 8, Eph. i. 16, 
Col. 15-9 


2 Cor. iii. 16. 

Gal, vi. 11. 

Rom. iii. 14 (ftom LXX.), 
Eph. iv. 31. 

2 Cor. iii. 3 bis. 

Rom. v. 20 bis, vi. 1, 2 Cor. 
iv. 15, viii. 15 (from ines ai 
Phil. iv, 17, 1 Thess, iii. 12, 
2 Thess. i. 3. 

2 Tim. iv. 5, Rom. iv. 21, 
xiv. 5, Col. iv. 12 (2), 2 
Tim. iv..17i: } 

Col. ii. 2, 1 Thess, i. 5. 

fCol. iii. 16, 1 Tim. vi. 17, 
Pit. Ti Bess 

Eph. ii. 12, son: i. 27 (-evpa 
iii. 20). 

Gal. i. 13, 23. 

Rom. iv. 19, ; 

Rom. decies, alibi octies.. 





St. LUKE. 





A. v. 28, xvi. 24. 

Hv, ii, 25, vi. 24, 
(A. iv. 36; tea 
; xiii. 15, xv. 31. 


A. x. 28; 

A. xxvii. 12, xxviii. 
- at, 

A. xvii. 16 (-cpos 
: xv. 89, et Heb. x. 
| 24). 

A. ix. 27, 29, xiii. 46, 
! xiv. 3, xviii. 26, 
‘ xix. 8, xxvi. 26. 

Kv. ii. 4, A, iii. 25 
-(quotn.). 

Kv. v. 4, viii. 24, xi. 
/1, A.v. 42, vi. 13, 
; xiii, 10, xx. 1, 3g 
‘ Xxi, 32, 

A. xxvii. 20, 40. 


A. viii. 23. 


Ev. i 1. 







A, xxii. 28, xxiii. 1. 
A, ix. 21, 


Ey. sexies, A. sae- 
. pius. 


























<i ao Sgr. aeons 
Pi TABLE Tf. - 
- HEBREWs., Other N.T. Books. _ 
| vi.18, xi, 5, xiii, 5: 
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Word or Phrase. St. PavL. St. Luxe. 
mpeo BUT ns +Philem. 9, Tit. ii. 2. Ey. i. 18. 
™ poetTrety Gal. v. 21, 1 Thess. iv. 6. A. i, 16, 
mpoOupia | 2 Cor. viii. 11, 12, 19, ix. 2. A, xvii. 11. 
mpodeyv . Gal. iii. 8. A. ii. 31. 
™pokdmrew tRom. xiii. 12, Gal. i. 14, | Ev. ii, 52. 
2 Tim. ii. 16, iii. 9, 13. 
mpovowm . Rom. xiii. 14. A. xxiv. 2. 
am pooplfew Rom. viii. 29, 30, 1 Cor. ii. 7, | A. iv. 28. 
Eph. i. 5, 11. 
Tpdo Koa Rom. ix. 32, 33 (quotn.), 
xiv. 13, 20, 1 Cor. viii. 9. 
™poopopa Rom. xv. 16, Eph. v. 2. A. xxi, 26, xxiv. 17, 
mws (encl.) Saepe. xxvii. 12, 29 (2). 
papdicew 2 Cor. xi, 25. A. xvi. 22. . 
oapKtKos . Rom, vii. 14 (?), xv. 27, 1 Cor. » : 
iii. 1 (2), oe t ), i 14, F 
2 Cor. i. 12, x. 9 
“Vos. Rom. vii. 7 ty 1 Cor. iii. 1 aay. ? 
(?), 2 Cor. iii. 3. ; 
céBacpa . 2 Thess. ii. 4. A. xvii, 23. P 
oKk\npivew Rom. ix, 18, A. xix, 9. : 
oKoNus . Phil, ii. 15. Ky. iii, 5 (from 
. LXX.), A. ii, 40.5 
oKoTew . Rom. xvi. 17, 2 Cor. iv. 18, | Ev. xi, 35. 
Gal. vi.1, Phil. ii. 4, iii. 17. 
on ovddgew TGal. ii. 10, Eph. iv. 3, 1 Thess. oe 
ii. 17, Tim. ii. 15, iv. 9, 21, 
Tit. iii, 12. 
-alws fPhil. ii. 28, 2 Tim. i. 17, | Ev. vii. 4. 
Tit. iii, 13. 
orevaypos Rom. viii. 26. A. vii, 34 (quotn, ). 
orouxety . Rom. iv. 12, Gal. v. 25, vi. 16, | A. xxi, 24, 
Phil. iii. 16. 
ovyKabigew Eph. ii. 6. Hy. xxii. 55 (?). 
oVYKEpavv ume . 1 Cor, xii. 24. 
ouppiBagw  . 1 Cor. ii. 16, Eph. iv. 16, | A. ix. 22, xvi. 
Col. ii. 2, 19. xix, 33 ‘OD. 
ouvavTiiapBdver bar 





Rom. viii. 26. , 





Ev. x. 40, 



























x. 5 (fr. LXX.), 
8 (do.), 10, 14, 
18, 


vii. 16 (2). 
vii. 16 (2). 


iii. 8 (fr. LXX.), 
13, 15, iv. 7 
(do.). 
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Word or Phrase. 


St. Pau. 


St. Luxe. 










cuvarayerOat . Rom. xii. 16 (a different 
sense from the rest), Gal. 
; li, 13, 
atv deo “os Eph. iv. 3, Col. ii. 19, iii. 14. | A. viii. 23. 
ouveroévat 1 Cor. iv. 4. A. v. 2, xii. 12, xiv. 6. 
ouvevooKelv Rom. i. 32, 1 Cor. vii. 12,13. | Hv. xi. 48, A. viii. 1, 
xxii. 20. 
ovvox) | 2 Cor. 14, Kv. xxi. 25. 
ovoTé\ety i Cor, wil; 29; A, v. 6. 
TWAT KOS, “KOS {i Fimeiv. 8, Col. ii; 2; Kv. iii. 22. 
WT PLoVv Eph. vi. 17. Kv. ii. 30, iii. 6. 
TaéLs 1 Cor, xiv. 40, Col. ii. 5. By, i, 8. 
rarcwopporivn Kph. iv. 2, Phil. ii. 3, Col, ..) iA, Xx, 19; 
18, 23, iii. 12. 
TAXEWS 71 Cor. iv. 19, Gal. i. 6, Phil. | Ev. xiv. 21, xvi. 6. 
ii. 19, 24, 2 Thess. ii, 2, 
1 Pim, cy. 22, 2 Tim. iv. 9. 
re\eLoTr ns Col. iii. 14. a 
* rerpamooa Rom. i, 23. A. x, 12; xiZe t 
THpHos . 1 Cor. vii. 19. A, iv. 3, v, 18. ‘ 
Touyapouv 1 Thess. iv. 8. ws g 
Toivur 1 Cor, ix. 26. Ev, xx. 25. : 
TovvavTiov 2 Cor. ii. 7, Gal, ii. 7. is 8 
Tuyxdvew +1 Cor. xiv. 10, xv. 37, xvi. 6, | Hv.x. 30 (?), xx. 35, 7 
2 Tim, ii. 10, A. xix. 11, xxiv. 3, 7 
xxvi. 22, xxvii. 3, 
Xxviii. 2. 
bBpus 2 Cor, xii. 10. A, xxvii.10, 21, 
bmaKkon Rom. septies, 2 Cor. vii. 15, so 
x. 5, 6, Philem. 21. 
-7)KOOS . 2 Cor. ii. 7, Phil. ii. 8. A. vii. 39. 
brevayTios Col. ii. 14. i 
drepavw . . Eph, i. 21, iv. 10. is 
brepéxew Rom. xiii. %, Phil, ii. 3, iii. 8, 
iv. 7. 
brdoraats 4 2 Cer. tx, 4, xb Th ov 
brooré\Ne, -ecOar. | Gal. ii. 12. A. xx. 20, 27. § 
brordocew, -ecOa . |tSaepissime, * Ev. ii. 51, x. 17, 202 


vropépew 
dorépnua 


* Tt is not worth giving reference to a word like rerpaxdova. 


+1 Cor, x. 13, 2 Tim. iii. 11. 
1 Cor. xvi. 17, 2 Cor, viii. 13, 
14, ix. 12, xi. 9, Phil. ii. 30, 





Col. i. 24, 1 Thess. iii, 10. 





Ev. xxi. ‘4 





“ah 


> 


_ APPENDIX I. TABLE II. 















HEBREWS. 


Other N.T. Books. 











| Septies ex LXX, 





v1. 


; ‘ ee 4 
Whe 8. 
x. 27, 
ix. 5. 


\ 





Jac. ii, 24 (2). 


© 


Jac. iv. 7 
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Word or Phrase. 


- St. LUKE, 





St. Pavt. 
pdoKxew . Rom. i. 22. A. xxiv. 9, xxv. 19. 
peldecbat Rom. viii. 32, xi. 21 bis, | A. xx. 29. 
1 Cor. vii. 28, 2 Cor. i. 23, 
xii. 6, xiii. 2. 
pOapros .. Rom. i, 23, 1. Cor. ix. 25, 
xv. 53, 54. 
piraderpia Rom. xii. 10, 1 Thess, iv. 9. +3 
pirtnua . Rom. xvi. 16, 1 Cor. xvi. 20, | Ev. vii. 45, xxii. 48. 
2 Cor, xiii. 12, 1 Thess. v. 
26. 
pirokevia Rom. xii. 13 (-os 1 Tim. iii. 2, 
Tit. i. 8) 
pédpos Rom. xiii. 6, 7. Kv, xx. 22, xxiii, 2. 


pparrew : 
ppdvyets . . 
ppoupe . ° 


pvolkos . 
xaplferbae 


-TUa 


xXaptrody . 
XElporovety 
Xopyyew . 
XpHoar .. 


Xplew 


Wadpos ; 


woxos 





Rom. iii. 19, 2 Cor, xi. 10. 

Eph. i. 8. 

2 Cor. xi. 82, Gal. iii, 23, 
Phil. iv: 7. 

Rom. i, 26, 27. 

Saepius. 


+Rom, sexies, 1 Cor. septies, 
2 Cor. i. 11, 1 Tim. iv, 14, 
2 Tim. i, 6. 

Eph. i. 6. 

2 Cor. viii. 19. 

2 Cor, ix. 10. 


1 Cor. vii. 21, 31, ix. 12, 15, 
2 Cor. i. 17, iii. 12, xiii. 10, 


1 Tim. i. 8, v. 23. 
2 Cor. i, 21. 


1 Cor. xiv. 26, Eph. v., 19, 


Col. iii. 16. 


| 2 Cor, xi. 27. 





Ey. i, 17. 


Ey. vii. 21, 42, 43, 
A. iii, 14, xxv. 11,8 


16, xxvii. 24. 


Ev. i. 28. 
A. xiv. 23. 


A. xxvii. 3, 17. 
LXxX. > A. iv. 27, 


A. i. 20, xiii. 
A, xxviii. 2. 





HE ce ee ee & 



























Other N.T. Books. 














F..L. Apoe, ii. 2. 


-x@s Jud. 10, 








ILLUSTRATING THE 


APPENDIX I. 


AFFINITIES OF ST. LUKE WITH — 





4 





SS. JAMES AND 











Word or Phrase. es ST. PETER, HEBREWS. 
j 
wyabororetv, -ia, ds I. ii, 15, 20; iii. 
6, 17; iv. 18% 7 
li, 14. 
j 
ayaboupyety OF -0€p- 4 
yew : : : 
ayadNiagces Jud. 24. ote i. 9 (LXX.). 
aylacuos es je ee 1 xii. 14. 
dykupa . as ee | vi. 19. 
ayvigev . Jac. iv. 8. I. i, 22. — 


dyvou 

[dev] . 
aOgutrov . 

aOreW, -now . 
aides 
aicxpoxepons, -as 


dxapmos . 


ddoyos 
auerew . 
dplavros . 


G[Lw {Los 


avaryew * 


avabéxeaOat 


* Excluding the sense ‘‘ put to sea,” which is peculiar to St. Luke. : 


Jud. 12. 


Jud. 10. 


Jac. i. 27. 
Jud. 24. 








£4.34. 


« 


1. iv. 3. 


6s Lv. 2 


iT. 4.8, 


II. ii. 12. 
IL. i. 12 (T. RB.) 
Li4. 


Li, 19 (dudunros 
II. iii. 14.) 













-nows X. 32. 
xii. 28 T. R. 


ii, 3, viii. 9 (fr. 
LXX.). 
vii. 26, xiii, 4. 
F. 


ix. 14. 


xiii. 20. 


xi. 17. 






TABLE III. 


THE LATER PAULINE 


AND CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 

















St, LUKE PASTORAL EPP. ‘ae ae Other N.T. Books. 
| -ew Ev. vi. 9, 33, 35 -eiv Mark iii. 4 
(Kets xiv. 17 T. B.) (not quite cer- 
; tain), Joh. Ep. 
Li i. 
- (contr.) A. xiv. 17. (uncontr.) 1 
oa Tim, vi. 18, 
- Ev. i. 14, 44; A. ii. 46. vs uve 
ok 1 Tim. ii. 15. 7 times in St. 
Paul’s other 
3 me Epp. 
_ A, xxvii. 29, 30, 40. ‘ <% 
A. xxi. 24, xxiv. 18. ; Joh, xi. 55; Ep. 
FAB; 
EK. iv. 18. 


A. iii, 17, xvii. 30. 







ae 


"Ey. ii, 22, iv, 5; A. vii. 
AL, ix, 39, xii. 4, xvi. 


-eiv 2 Tim. ii. 5. 

1 Tim. ii, 9. 

1 Tim, iii. (3 T. 
R.) 8; Tit. i. 7. 

Tit. iii, 14. 


1 Tim. iv. 14. 























Apoc. ter. 


Matt. xiii, 22, = 
Mark iv. 19; 
1 Cor. xiv. 14. 


Matt. xxii. 5. 


Phil, ii. 15 (2); 
Apoc, xiv, 5. 
v. lL. duwmnra. 


Matt. iv.1; Rom. 
x 
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SS. JAMES AND 





















Word or Phrase. ST. PETER. HEBREWS. 
JUDE. 
dvabewpeiv xiii. 7. 
dvaipe . > oa L 
4 
: 
avakdarrew xi. 15. j 
dvahauBavew . = 
y 
“Anus . : 
avapvnots x. 3. | 
dvdmrew Jac. iii. 5 
avactrpépecOat,* : 
-orpoph, -p) Jac. it, 13; [. i. 17; i. 15, | x. -33;5:55i ee 
18, il. 12, iii. xy, 
1 2 6 Ie 7 
ii. 7, 18, iii. . 
11. eg 7 
dvapépew F Jac. ii. 21. I. ii. 5, 24. vii. 27 (bis), ix. © 
28, xiii. 15, Z 
avo. ha? 
avop0oby xii, 12. 
avTiapBaver bar 
avrTiéyev 
dvridoyla Jud, 11. vi. 16, vii. 7, xii. — 
dvrtrumoy ¥ T. iii. 21. ix. 24, 
dvvdpos . Jud. 12. II. ii. 17. ° 
dvuréraxTos ii. 8. 
dv WT €Epov p ae. 
dvwpenns vii. 18. 
dmadddooew, -ecOau ii. 15. 
[daraddorpiotcbar] . ve “ ‘ 
drag . . . | Jud. 3, 5. vi. 4, ix. 7, 26, 








* Tn the sense correlative to the noun. 


32 My Excluding the physical sense “to carry up.” We do not pa atienlcgre: between 


L iii. 18 (20 T. 
R). 





28,x. 2, xii. 2 





< X 
7. > 
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A. xvii. 23. 
‘Hy. xxii, 2, xxiii. 32; 
__ A. saepius. 


Ey. x. 6; A. xviii. 21, 
A. 8 times. 


~ Ey. ix. 51. 
Ky. xxii. 19. 


Ev. xii. 49 (A. xxviii. 
27. RB) 


a - 


_ Ev. vi. 11. 

Ky. xiii, 13; A. xv. 16 
-_ (quotn.). 

- Hv. i. 54, A. xx. 35. 

v. 11.34; xx. 27 (sivera 
1); A. xiii. 45, xxviii. 
_ 19, 22. 





1 Tim. iii. 16; 
2 Tim. iv. 11. 


1 Tim. iii. 15; 
iv. 12. 


2 Tir. tii. 9. 


1 Tim. vi. 2. 
Tit. i. 9, ii. 9. 


1 Tim, i. 9; Tit. | 


i, 6, 10 


Tit. iii. 9. 





E. vi. 13, 16. 


E. ii. 3; iv. 


E. ii. 12, iv. 
18;0.i. 21. 





Matt. ii. 16; 2 
Thess. ii. 8 
(prob.). 

Matt. ii. 12. 

Mark xvi. 19. 


1 Cor. xi. 24-5 
(|| to Luke 1. 
C.). 


2 Cor.i.12; Gal 
i138. 


Joh. xix. 12 
Rom. x. 21 (fr. 
LXX.). 


Matt. xii. 43 
(|| to Luke). 


dete 
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SS. JAMES AND 



















Word or Phrase. Tae ST. PETER. HEBREWS. 
deiner, -7 : . -ey I. ii. 23. . 
dméxecOat, Cc. gen. . ‘a bs ay ‘ 

4 
amoypdper9at xii. 23. ; 
amodéxecOat, -KTOS, j 

-d0x7) . 

i 
arobynckew, “to be 

dying” xi. 21 (cf. viii. 8). 
amdxer Oa ix. 27. 
dmdXavors <% xi. 25. 
a oNe crew Jud. 6. iv. 6, 9) x. 26 Cin” 

sense different — 
from the rest). 
amorlGecPat Jac. i. 21. J. ii. 1 (drddects | xii. 1, , 
I. iii, 21,3. 
i. 14.) 
dpyos Jac. ii. 20, but} IT. i. 8. ‘ 
vexpa T. R. 
apern 6 I. ii. 9, IL. 1.2, 
5 bis. 
apxyyos . me ii. 10, xii. 2 
dodXeuros * : 6 sea xii. 28. 
doeBys, fia, A . | Jud. 4, 15 bis; | -ys Liv. 18, I. 
-hs 15, 18; -ev ii. 5, iii. 7; 
15 (quotn.). et II. ii. 6. 
domtdos . ie te POO as BT. I. i. 19, IT. iii. 14. 5 
doretos . 2 ie - xi. 23. 
dowrws,-Tia . |. I. iv. 4. on 


aruis. ne ss 


avdddns . 
adatpety . 


Jac, iv. 14 








IL. ii. 10. 
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ix. 11; A. ii. 41 (xv. 
= 4T. R.), xviii. 27, 
om xxi. 17, xxiv. 3, 
_ Xxviii. 30. 


_ Ey, viii. 42. 
_ Ky, xix. 20. 





1 Tim. iv. 3. 


-xTos 1 Tim. ii.3, 
v. 4; -doxi i. 
15, iv. 9. 


2 Tim, iv. 8. 

tom: vi: 17. 

2 Tim. iv. 13, 20; 
Tit, i. 5. 


1 Tim, v. 13 bis 
CT. i. 12, 
quotn.). 


“ys 1 Tim. i. 9; 
-ea 2 Tim. ii, 
16; Tit, ii, 12. 
1 Tim: vi. 14. 
Tit. i. 6. 


Tit. i. 7. 





-) EK. vi. 9. 


ee 


a 
nate 
cr 


E. iv. 22, 25; 
C. iii. 8. 


Eph. v. 18. 








Acts. xv. 20; 1 
Thess. iv. 3, v. 
22 c. do. 


Rom. xiii, 12. 

3 or 4 times in 
Matt. 

Phil. iv. 8. 


Rom. i. 18, iv. 5, 
v. 6 (xi. 26 
ES. 
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Word or Phrase. 


SS. JAMES AND 
JUDE. 


St. PETER. 


} 
} “4 
/ 
/ a 
y 4 Fee 4 
sa ih i ht el ne 


HEBREWS. 





diecis *.. 


[apn | 


adiddpyupos 
apirrdvat, -cAa 


axdpioros 
[ Bamriopos | 
BéByXos .« 


Bios 


PrAAogpynuos 


Bo7jbea . 
BovrAn 


Bpadvs, -uTis, -bvw . 
Bpaxvs 
Boépos 


Bvdlgew, -feoOar 
yeveanoyia, -yeic0ar 


yuuvdvew, -ecOat 
deredfw . 


* aduévar in the sense of “ forgive” is not found in St. Paul, except Rom. iv. 7 fi 





-bs Jac. i, 19 
bis. 


Jac. i. 14. ; 





I. iv. 3; Brovv 
4b, 2. 


1G oS 3 


ee 


-Wvw, -uTns II. 
lii. 9. 


I..ii. 2. 


IT. ii. 14. 
IT. ii. 14, 18. 





ix. 22, x. 18. 


xiii. 5. 
iii. 12. 


vi: 2, ix. 10, a 

xii. 16. 4 
: ; 
— § 

iv. 16, 

vi..17.. 









ii, 7 (fr. LXX,) 


9, xiii, 22,0 
-cisdan vii, 6. 
v.14, xii, 1, 


oe 
























(LXX.), xxiv. 47; A. 
ee os, v. 31, x. "43, 
4 xiii. 38, xxvi. 18. 


‘ey ; 
37-8, xii. 10, xv. 38, 
exix, 9, xxii. 29: 
dmorracta xxi. 21. 
Vv. vi. 35. 


ii. 23, iv. 28, v.38, 
xiii “86, Xx, 27, XXVii. 


y. XXiv. 25 -ds (A. 
.X vii. a ala 5 } 


cx i, 28.” 
a ‘4, 44, ii. 12, 16, 
vi 15 ; ac vii. 19. 





1 Tim. iii. 3. 

1 Tim. iv. 1, vi. 
5(2); 2 Tim. ii. 
19 (quotn. ?). 


2 Tim, i... 


1 Tim. i. 9, iv. 7, 
vi. 20; 2 Tim. 
ii. 16. 

Ss cides, 4h 2% 
2 Tim. ii. 4, 


1 Tim. i. 13; 
2 Tim. iii. 2. 


-vw 1 Tim. iii. 
15. 


2 Tim. iii. 15. 
1 Tim. vi. 9. 
-la 1 Tim, i, 4; 


Tit. iii. 9. 
1 Tim, iv. 7 





K. iv.16; C. 
Rie koa 


E. i. 11. 
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ty. a7, -iii. 3 (|| to H.i.7;C.i. | Matt. xxvi. 28; 
Mark), iv. 18 bis 14, Mark i. 4, iii. 


29. 


2. (OOr Sik oe, 
amwocracia 2 


Thess. ii. 3, 


Mark vii. 4, 8. 
BeBndovow Matt. 
xii. 5 


Mark xii. 44; 
Joh, Ep. I. ii. 
1G,. ‘ith  ¥7, 
Bwwrixds Luc. 
xxi. 34; 1 Cor. 
vi. 3, 4. 

Apoc. xiii. 
(yaa 


5 2? 


1 Cor. iv. 5. 


Joh. vi. 7. 
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fee 
Word or Phrase. ‘SS. JAMES AND| gn. Prrer. HEBREWS. 
| JUDE. ‘ 
a 
déov éorw sig Ii. 6. : 
deomorns Jud, 4.* L. ii, 18, II. ii. 1* 
SuaBhvae (only used. 
in aor.) oe xi, 29. 
diaréyer Oa Jud. 9. xii. 5. 
StapaprbperOau es ii. 6. 
Sudvoua I. i. 18, IL iii, 1. | viii. 10,x.16 (both - 
fr. LXX.). 
drag wfew I. iii. 20. 
StaridecOar (viii. 10, > a 16 tr, 
ee », ix. 16g é 
os it. 
dv fw airtay ii, 11.7 
déyua , xi. 23 (v. 1.). 
Soxiuov (7d 5. buwv 
THs mwlerevs) Jac. i. 3. | Os ay & 
5dEau Jud, 8 T..i.11, I, ii. 16, 
dpduos ls 
duvdorns oo j re 
os x. 25. 
eipnviKds . Jac. iii. 17. xii. 11. 
eicdyew, -ec0at ae i. 6. 
eiovévan § : ix. 6. 
clopépew, -eveyKelv . aa xiii. 11 


* Of God or Christ. 








7 =—** For which cause.’ 
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A. xix. 36. os Ss 
Ey. ii. 29,* A, iv. 24.% 1 Tim, vi. 1, 2; Apoc. vi. 10. * 
. 2 Tim. ii. 21; 
Tit. ii. 9. 
» Ev. xvi. 26; A. xvi. 9. Ry ae 
_ A. decies. es Mark. ix, 34. 
Hy. xvi. 28; A. ii. 40,| 1 Tim. v. 21; 1 Thess. iv. 6, 
viii, 25, x. 42, xviii. 5, 2 Tim, ii. 14, 
xx. 21, 23, 24, xxiii. iv. 1. 
11, xxviii. 23. 
mv. i. 51 (x. 27 fr. K. i. 18 (T. | Joh. Ep. I. v. 20 
~ LXX.). By Hi, (Matt. = xxii. 
iv. 18; C.i 37; Mark xii. 
21. 30 fr. LXX.), 



















Ev. vii. 3; A. xxiii. 24, 
xxvii. 43, 44, xxviii. 
e 1, 4. 
Ey. xxii. 29 bis; A. iii. 
25. 


| Ky. viii. 47;{ A. xxii. 

| 24; cf. x. 21, xxiii. 
28, xxviii. 20, 
‘Ey. ii. 1; A. xvi. 4, 
xvii, 7, 


Ev. i. 9, ii. 42, xxii. 39; 
A. vi. 14, xv. 1, xvi. 
21, xxi, 21, xxv. 16, 
XXVI. 3, xxviii. 17. 


54; A. vii. 45, ix. 8, 
xxi 28, 29, 37, xxii. 
24, 


A. iii. 3, xxi. 18, 26. 

Kv. v. . 18, 19, xi. 4(|| to 
: Matt.), xii. 11 (best 
_ text); A. xvii. 20. 


Other com 
- BO, XX. 7, xxvii. 


iy. ii: 27, xiv. 21, xxii, 





2 Tim. i.6,f 123+ 
Tit. i. 13.4 


2 Tim. iv. 7. 
1 Tim. vi. 15. 


1 Tim, vi. 7. 


E, ii, 15; C, 
li. 14, 20 
(doypari fed be) 








Joh. xix. 40. 


Joh. xviii, 16. 


Matt. vi. 13 


at inne as and é&tévar) are peculiar to ore (xvii. 10; xiii. 42, 
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SS. JAMES AND 








arene” “to attend 
[rae] 


ee 
adbelas- 


émerkis ; SPR he ae er 


__* Here the sense is literal (or consciously parabolic). 


Jac. iii. 17. 








(érlyvwors II. i. 
2, 3, 8, ii. 20.) 


I, ii. 18. 








_ Word or Phrase, Sr. PETER. HEsrews. 
JUDE. 

exinreiv . 1:43.20, xi, 6, xii. 17. 
exNeiTw . i. 12 (fr. LXX.), 
éxovolus . Ly. 2. x. 26. : 
EKTEVI)S, -OS, -dorepov I. i, 22, iv. 8 é 
éxTpémeo bau xii. 13. : 
éexpépew,  é€oloeu, : 

éfeveyKelv vi. 8. if 
Zreyxos . xi. i i 
éumlarew ‘ x. hs . 

7 
éumréxer Oat II. ii. 20 (éu- ? 
wok? I. iii. 3.) 
évvoww ss 1 4y..4 iv. 12. 
évoxNew . ; xii. 15 (f. 1 
LXX ?). 

EvTpomos . os xi. 21. 
éEdyew os 
é€aptifew ° : ; ae ve 
€£650s , : ; II, i. 15. xi, 22, 
émrdyew . : Li: iil, 6, ieee 
émakxo\ouvlew . és I. ii, 21. 
érépxerOau, ~dOet . Jac. v. 1. we 


x. 26, 


oe 
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Hy. xi. 50-1; A, xv. 17 
> (fr. LXX.). 

may, xvi, 9, xxii. 32 
(xxiii, 45 v. 1). 













Ev. xxii. 44; A. xii. 5; 
éextévera A, xxvi. 7. 


Ey, xv. 22; A. v. 6, 9, 
10, 15. 


. Ey. vi. 39 * (best text: 
' || to Matt.), x. 36, 
xiv. 5+ (T. B.). 


Ey. vi. 18 (v.L).. 


A, vii. 32, xvi. 29, 
Ky. xxiv. 50; A. octies. 


A. xxi. 5. 
Av. ix. 31. 
A. v. 28. 


BV. i. 35, xi. 22, xxi. 
26, 35 (T. R.); A. i. 8, 
Vili, 24, xiii, 40, xiv. 
19. 

y. Xiv. 7; A, iii. 5, 


t Here the 





1 Tim. i. 6, v. 15, 
vi. 20; 2 Tim. 
iv. 4. 

ee tf 
(i, i); 

420M. 1. 6%, 
vi. 9. 


2 Tim. ii. 4, 


2 Tim. iii, 17.4 


1 Tim. v.10, 24, 


1 Tim. iv. 16. 

1 Tim. ii, 4; 2 
Tim. ii, 25, iii. 
Fo eta be Py 





E. ii. 7. 


émlyvwous E. 
4 TT: dv: 


13; 0.1.9, | 


10, ii, 2, 
iii.10, | 


‘i 
| 
4 





{ 
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Rom, iii. 11 (fr. 
LXX.), 


Matt. xii. 11. 


Mar. viii. 23 (T. 


R.), Joh. x. 3. 


Mark xvi 20. 


Also Rom, i. 28, 
iii, 20, x. 2: 
Phil. i. 9; Phi- 
lem. 6, 


Phil, iv. 5, 


+ These are 0: Sted sa Sn exsanple of what is not counted, 
the sense is Neon (or consciously parabolic), 
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Word or Phrase. [5®: ones AND) §7. PETER. HEBREWS. 
érlbecis (xe—p@v) . 7 tens vi. 2. 
érihauBdverOu ss i ii. 16 bis, viii. 9 


(fr. LXX,). 
émimedetobar, -eta, 
-@s . . . ee ee ee 


érlokomos, -17, -Tetv poe -os 1.ii. 25; -ii. | -ety xii. 15. 
12; -e v. 2 


érictapat : . | Jac. iv. 14; va xi. 8. : 
Jud. 10, ; 
émucTé\New . oe Py xiii. 22. 


ériotpépe,  ‘* to 
convert” . . | Jac. v. 19, 20. 


émipaivew, -pdvea . 


éromrTys, -4Tevew . a Ts i. 1633" Hi. 
: 12, iii. 2. 
ér trav  éoxdr. ’ 
nuepav, xpdver, ; ; 
Tod xpévou . . | dud. 18 (é | 1.1. 20, IT. iii, 3. | i. 2. 


EoXaTY. Xp. 

nuépous, Jac. 

v. 3). | : 
épyacia . : : e re ota sia 

- *Epv0pa Oddracca * ee aay xi. 29. 

éoOns . . | Jac. ii. 2 bis, 3. sted Pr 
éowrepos z a ae ex = cee) vi. 19. 3 
éroluws éxew ss ie = ot er 


i 
: 











17 Ata general rule pr n. are not included in this list. But see p. 25 and what 
11, ix, 4 
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| 
Sr. LUKE, PastoraL Epp. MPH. AND OtherN.T. Books. 
. 
_A, viii, .18. boame, iv: 14-1. 
2 Tim.i.6. | 
Ey. ix. 47, xiv. 4, xx. | 1 Tim. vi. 12, ie Matt. xiv. 31, 
20, 26, xxiii. 26; A. ix. 19. Mark viii. 23. 


27, xvi. 19, xvii. 19, 
Xviii. 17, xxi. 30, 33, | 
| xxiii. 19. 

_ Ey. x. 34, 35; -Nevwa A. | 1 Tim. iii. 5. 
 =~XXvii.3; -@s Ev. xv. 8. 
_-os A. xx. 28; -% i. 20 | -os 1 Tim. iii. 2; Ww -os Phil. i. 1. 
| (fr. LXX.); Ev. xix. Tit. i. 7; - 1 . 
44, Tim. iii. 1. 
A. x. 28, xv. 7, xviii. 25, | 1 Tim. vi. 4. Jeg Mark xiv. 68. 
B xix, 15, 25, xx. 18, 19, 
xxiv. 10, xxvi. 26 
e- (cf, 3). 

m A. xv. 20, xxi. 25(T.RB.; 
may be right). 


Ey. i. 16, 17 (not from 
LXX,); A. xxvi. 18 

(prob.). 

Hy. i. 79; A. xxvii, 20. | Tit. ii. 11, iii. 4; | (érupadoxev | -veca 2 Thess. ii. 
' ii. 13; 1 Tim. E. v. 14.) 8; -vys A. ii. 
vi. 14; 2 Tim. 20 (fr. LXX.). 

a 30, iv, 1, 8, 


év éoxdras ieé- ee éoxarn &pa Joh. 














pas 2 Tim. Ep. L. ii. 18 bis. 
iii. 1. 
Ky. xii. 58; A. xvi. 16, ea HK, iv. 19. 
19, xix. 24, 25. 
A. vii. 36. 
iv. xxiii, 11, xxiv. 4; 
A. i. 10, x. 30, xii. 21. 
. Xvi. 24. aC ee ; is : vs 
A. xxi. 13. eer4 ea 2 Cor. xii. 14; 
év érolum éxew 
ib. x. 6. 


a d there would apply to the mention of ’Aapwyv in Luke i. 5 ; Acts vii. 40 ; Heb. v. 4, vii. 


9 
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leven ; 
Word or Phrase, |58- JAMES AND) gy ppg, HEBREWS. 
JUDE. 

EevayyEeNoThs . ; a # Riekas 
evepyérns, -Telv, -ola gh o. <n 

evOeros . . ee ee vi. t. 

eSOupmos, -uwws, -wetv. | Jac. v. 13. ie es 

evAaBihs, -era, eto Oar es oe -era V. 7, xii. 28 ; 


-eto Oat xi. 7. 


evoeBhs, -@s, -ea, 


-ely ; ; ae _| ys IL. ii. 95; -eva 
1.3, 6, 7, iii. 11. 
. 
eVoTayxvos . : ae, A, aes, 
épioracba, émriorij- 
var. : : x os & 
éxew, inf, = divacbat ae II. i, 15. vi. 13, xiii, I 
(v. 1.). : 
SHrnows . ; ; a% Se ws 
fdpos : . | Jud. 6, 13. II, ii. 4, 17. xii. 18. 
Swyper . ‘ @ oa ee ye 
(woyoveiv , es i ea 


oie 2 eed Jad 40s} IL ii 12, ~ | xiii. 11. 
tyyovmevos ; i jin wre xiii. 7, 17, 24, 
jdorh =. .  . | daciv.2,3. | IL ii. 13 ee 
prukia . F ye oa xi, 11.3 
jrixos . «| Jac, iii. 5 bis. es 4 
novxos, -La, -dgew . sh ~vos Iv iii. 4. ae 
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St, LUKE. Pastorat Epp.| =P On aoe Other N.T. Books. 
SA. xxi. 8. 2 Tim. iv. 5. K. iv. 11. : 
. Ey. xxii. 25 ; A. x. 38; | -ofa1Tim. vi. 2. ae 
= iv. 9. 
. Ky. ix. 62, xiv. 35. ee : 
| A. xxvii. 36; xxiv. 10 oa ; 
_ (-orepov) ; XXvii. 22, 25. 
-ys Ev. ii. 25; A. ii. 5, 
eae ae SER.) 3S 
(prob.); -eto Oat xxiii. 
10 T. R. 
) A. x. 2, 7, xxii. 12 (T. |-s 2 Tim. iii. 12; 
= £.); iii. 12; xvii. 23. Tit. ii, 12; 
-ea 1 Tim. vi. 
3 ; 2 Tim. iii. 
. 5; Tit. i. 1; 
f, -ew 1 Tim. v. 
sf 4 
34 ou E. iv, 32. oe 
_ Ev. septies, A, un- | 2 Tim. iv. 2, 6. 1 Thess, v. 3 (not 
__ decies. quite certain). 












Ev. vii. 42, xii. 4, xiv. 
14; A. iv. 14, xxv. 26 
(bis T. R.). 

A. xv. 2 (2), xxv. 20 

(S4rnwa quinquies), 


Ev. v. 10. 2 
Ey. xvii. 33; A. vii. 19. 


_ Ev. xxii. 26, A. vii. 10 

= xiv. 12 2), xv. 22. 
Ey. viii. 14. 

Ev. ii. 52, xii. = ed to 

~ Matt.), xix. 


la A. xxii. 2; -dfew 
‘Ey. xiv. 4, xxiii, 56; 
A. xi. 18, xxi. 14. 


Tit. ii, 8. 


1 Tim. i. 4, vi. 
4; 2 Tim. ii. 
23; Tit, iii. 9. 


2 Tim. ii. 26. 


1 Tim. vi. 13 
(best text.) 


Tit. iii. 3. 











Joh. iii. 25. 


Apoc. passim, 


Matt. ii. 6(quotn. 
not LXX.), 


Matt. vi.27,Joh. 
ix, 21, 23. 


-ta 2 Thess. iii, 
12; -dfew 1 
Thess. iv. 11. 
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Word or Phrase, 58-JAMESAND) gy prrer, HEBREWS. 
JUDE. 
AXoS xii, 19. 
vid. p. 
52 n. 

Oewedvodv ev 50, i. 10 (fr, LXX.). 
TOO [weyddou ] Ocod” 

kal owTnpos * 


[muccv ] nas! ys 
Onpiov 


Ovyetv 3 
Opfioxos, -ela . 


Pup, - apa, -aTnprov 
lacba. tacts : 


ieparela . 
ieparevew, -evya 


indoxec Oat 
” »” 
ioTe, toace 
Kal’ i)uépav 
kalwep . 


KalTou 


KQaKOTOUs, -€ty — 


* Swrhp in fact is always a predicate not a title, except in the passages cited 


Jac. iii. 7; 

Jac. i. 26 bis,. 
Hl fe 

Jac. v. 16, 


Jac.i. 19 (W.H.) 








IL i. 1 (cf. ii. 
20; iii. 2, 18). 


L ii, 24, 


-ua I. ii. 5, 9 (fr. 
»: 


LXX 


TI. i. 12. 


I, ii. 12, 14, iii. 
‘15; 


16, iv. 
-ey iil, 17. 





xii. 20 (quotn. net — 
LXX.). 


xi. 28, xii. 20. j 

ss : 
ix, 4. 4 
xii. 13, 4 


* 
eee 


~~ 





iv. 3. 





~ 
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Sv. LUKE. 





PASTORAL EPP. 


EPH, AND 
CoL. 


Other N.T. Books. 
x 





Ky. iv. 37, xxi. 25 (v.1.) 
(declined different- 
ly); A, ii. 2. ) 

Ey. vi. 48? (|| to es 


















PA. x. 12 (7. Bi.) Xi. 6, 
_ xxviii. 4, 5. 


A. XXvi. ee 


Ey. i. 9, 10, 11. 

| icOa Ey. undecies 
™ .praecter iv. 18 
(LXX.); .A.- ter 
praeter iii. 11 (T.R.) 


et xxviii. 27 (ex. 
LXX.); tacos Ev. 
xiii, 32; _A. iv. 22, 


30. 


A. xxvi. 4. 
Ky. ix. 23 (si. v. 1.), 
= xi. 3, xvi. 19, xix, 47, 
- xxii. 53; A. ii. 46, 47, 
lii. 2, xvi, 5; xvii. 11 
ect. bt), xix, 9 


97 (v. 1) 


7 Ev, Vi 9. 


A. xiv. 17 (prob. dy xvits 





Tit. ii. 13 (Xp. 
In. best text). 
Tit. 4, 012 


(quotn. ).. 


ee ! 





E. iii. 17; C. 


i, 23, 


Ce 35,21. 
C. ii. 18. 


E. v.5 (vl). 





Matt. vii, 26. 


Mark i, 13; 
Apoc. passim. 


Apoc. quater. 
Matt. viii. 8, 18,. 
xi, 1b (iy, 
LXX.), xv. 28; 
Mark v. 29; 
_ Joh. iv. 47, v. 
13, .. ‘xii; 4, 
(|| to Matt.) 
(iduara 1 Cor. 
xii. 9, 28, 30). 


itaorypiov Rom. 
Heb., trtacpds 
Joh. Ep. bis. 


Mark xiv, 49; 1 
Cor, xv. 31; 2 
Cor, xi. 28. 


Phil. iii. 4, 
kalrovye. Joh. iv. 
2, v.1; Acts 11. 


NBS =: ‘ 
(Joh, xviii. 30, 


T. R.); Mar. 
ili. 4; Joh. Ep. 
TIL i. 


ude 25, Luke i. 47 is the nearest approach to an exception—Phil. iii. 20 is none. 
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SS. JAMES AND: 








Word or Phrase. St. PETER. HEBREWS. 4 
JUDE. ‘i 
Kakoov I, iii, 13. 

KaKkoupyos : : “3 : 
kahds, Of persons . I, iv. 10. i 
kduvew . Jac. v.15 xii. 3. F 
karaduvacredvenw Jac. li. 6. Sad : ! 
Karananely Jac, iv. 11 ter. } I. ii. 12, iii. 16 : f 
(-Aca ii. 1). ; 

KT avoetv Jac. i. 23, 24. iii. 1, x. 24, : 


KaTamavew, -ots 


Karatoveia bat ‘ 
karaoré\new, -oTON} 
KaTacTpogpy 
karagevyew 
katapOelpew . 
karépxerOat, -ENOetv 


Kepadatov 

Khpvé 

Krvbwv 

kowds (not in sense 


* unclean”) 
Koddgew, -fec0at 


KOoMLKOS . 


Kpdar os 
Kpéioowv, -TTWV 


Kpivat §@vTas kai 
 vexpovs 2 : 


Jac. ti. 16. 


Jac. i. 6. 
Jud, 3. 


Jud. 25.* 








IL. ii. 7. 
IL. ii. 6 (2) 


II. ii. 12 (T. R.). 


IL. ik. 8. 


IL. ii. 4(v. 1), 9. 


> 


Liv, 11,*y. 11*. 
L. iii. 17, IL ii. 
21. 


1 t9. 5. 


* In doxologies. 












iv. 4, 8, 10; iii. 11 
(fr, LXX.), 18, _ 
iv. passim, h 


wi is 


viii. 1, 


ii. 14,34 


Ter et decies, 
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St. LUKE. PASTORAL Epp, Wr Gon Other N.T. Books. 
A. vii. 6 (fr. LXX.), 19, 
_ xii. 1, xiv. 2, xviii. 10. 
Ey. xxiii. 32, 33, 39. 2 Tim. ii. 9. és 
a 1 Tim. iv. 6; Joh. x. 11 bis, 
_2 Tim. ii, 3. 14, 
| A. x. 38. $s re 
katd\andos Rom. 
30, Au 2 Cor. 
xii. 20. 
_ Ey. vi. 41 (|| to. Matt.), Matt. vii. 3; 
p xii. 24, 27, xx, 23; A. Rom. iv. 19, 
vii. 31, 32, xi.6, xxvii. 
39, 
» A. xiv. 18; vii. 49 (fr. 
m LXX.), 
> A. vii. 24. sa 
om A. xix. 35, 36. 1 Tim. ii. 9. 
is = -2 Tim. ii. 14. 
m A, xiv. 6. iis 
4 ps 2 Tim, iii. 8, 
m Hiv. iv. 31, ix. 37; A. . 
-_—s saepius. 
A. xxii. 28. te, 
7 =o 1 Tim. ii, 7; 
2 Tim. i. 11. 
Ky. viii. 24. ie KAvbwrifecbat 






A. ii. 44, iv. 32. 
m A. iv. 21. 


Tit. i. 4. 


Tit, ii, 12 (xéo- 
pos, -ws1 Tim. 
ii. 9, iii. 2. 

. 1 Tim, vi. 16.* 


2 Tim. iv. 1. 








E. iv. 14. 


E. i. 19, vi. 
10; C,i. 11. 


haa: Matt, 
xxv. 46; Joh. 
Ep. I. iv. 18. 


Apoc. i. 6,* v. 

Apud Paulum 
quator vel 
quinquies. 
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Word or Phrase. |5S- JAMES AND) gn pppgr, HEBREWs. 
; JUDE. 
Kpirys, de Deo et 4 
Christo . .. | Jac.iv. 12, v. 9. 6 xii. 25. : 





kriots (of human re - 
work). io Liig(?). | ix. 11 (2) 





Kuroda Bat (of 
cities) : : ae eae xi. 30. 
Kuplorns . 5 > -f-J0G. 8: ~ 3 1.4110 
AaYX av Ew . os | 8 Bs ae 
AauBavew (of “ re- 
ceiving” office) . ie ae v. 4 (2); vii. 5, 
Aap Pave’ (with ab- 


stract object) . ee AHOnv IL. i. 9. 
NavOdvew ; ; agen 4 IT. iti. 6, 3. xiii. 2. 


Aeimew (of defect). | NelwecOau, J ac. 


i, 4, 5, 11.516. 

NEw, ; ; L..¥..8 xi. 33. 
Noywa 7 : Se Ste. De: sme > ean 
Aowdopla . ‘ ‘ s I, iii. 9. pa 
Aovew, -ecIa . j ts. II. ii, 22. x. 22, 
Aoutpov . et bee 
AuT poor, -wors, “ris “a I. i. 18. ix, 12, 
pakapifew ; Jac. v. 11. 
Madore (literally, 

of “scourges”) . ee eeist? xi, 36. | 
MdxecOar . | Jac. iv. 2. ag : 
peyadedrns . i Nee be) Be II, i. 16. , 
weyarwobvn . . | Sud. 25, a A 8, wid. 
Mecirns . nee te Ss viii. 6, 

24, 











* Literally of lote. 





Tg RL 
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ae 








ST. LUKE. 


PASTORAL EPP. 


EPH. AND 
COL. 


Other N.T. Books. 





A. x. 42. 





Ev. i. 9;* A. i, 17. 

Ey. xix. 12, 15; A.i. 20 

» (fr. LXX.), xx. 24. 
“Odpoos A, xxviii. 15. 


iv. viii. 47; A. xxvi. 26. 





2 Tim. iv. 8, 


vrdéuvnow 2 Tim. 
ary 


Tit. i. 5, iii, 13, 
2 Tim. iv. 17. 
1 Tim. v. 14. 


Tit. iii. 5. 
Tit. ii, 14. 


2 Tim. ii. 24. 


1 Tim. ii. 5, 


[toe fag ea Oe 
‘16. 


K. v. 26. 





De. 





hominibus 
bis terve apud 
Matt., bis apud 
Jacobum, no- 

‘vies apud 
Lucam. 


kux\ovv Of per- 
sons, Joh. x. 
24; A. xiv, 20, 


| Joh, xix, 24.* 


Mar. vii. 24. 


Apoc. sexies. 

Rom, iii. 2. 

Joh. xiii, 10; 
Apoc, i. 5 (T. 
RK). 


Nbrpov Matt. Xx, 
28 = Mar. x. 45. 


Joh. vi. 52. 


| Gal. iii. 19, 20— 


not of Christ, 
as the rest are. 
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Word or Phrase. 


SS. JAMES AND 


ST. PETER. 








HEBREWS. : 
JUDE. qm : 
yer’ elpnyns ee xi. 31. 
MeTarapBavew vi. 7, xii. 10. 
perarevat, -cOa . | Jud. 4. vii. 12, xi. 5 bis 
(fr. LXX.), : 
méroxos . i. 9 (fr. LXX) ie 
iii. 1, 14, vi. 4,7 
xii. 8. 
palvw, piaowa,-cnos | Jud. 8, Il. ii. 10 -yds; | xii, 15. 
20 -oma. 
paoOds [ris] dduxlas JI, ii, 18, 15, > 
pdoxos os ix. 12, 19. 
Ld00s IT. i. 16. oe 
uptas Jud. 14, xii. 22. 


VEWTEPOL . 


vouLKos 
vomodtddoKanos 


vorpiferOar . 
éevifew, -fec0ar 


66e . 


d0ev, “« wherefore ” 


oixkérns . 
otkos Tov O6e0i, in 
spiritual sense . 





Jac. iv. 13, 


olkTipywv ; . | Jac, v.11. 

OmovoTmradns Jac. v.17. 

dvetdig os ase 
i 

wee * Of unfamiliarity. 





EW: 8: 


I, iv. 4* 12.4 


I, ii. 18. 


Liv. 17 (cf. ii.5). 





xiii, 2.4 


sexies. 
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| Kv. xv. 23, 27, 30. 


' Ey, xii. 1; A. xix. 19, 
m= xxi. 20. 

_ A. v. 6; vedrepos Ey. xv. 
12, 13, xxii. 26. 


Ev. vii. 30, x. 25, xi. 45, 
™ 46, 52, xiv. 3. 

Ev. v. 17; A. v. 34. 
mA, v. 2, 3. 
BA. x. 6. 18, 23, 32; fT 
=  Xvii 20 ; * xi. 16, 

Xxviii. 7. 
Ky. x. 39, xvi. 25 (T. 
B)5 A xv. 28 (0 -R.), 


A. xxvi. 19, 


v. xvi. 13; A. x. 7. 


(Breidos Ev. i. 28, -8igw 
vi. 22,sed hoc alibi). 





tL... v. 1,2, 
11, 14; Tit. ii. 
6: vewrepiKxds 
2 Tim. ii, 22. 

Tit. iii. (9), 13. 


1 Tim. i. 7. 
Tit. ii. 10. 


1 Tim, iii, 15. 


1 Tim, iii, 7, 
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» A. xv. 33, ive 
A. ii. 46, xxiv. 25, xxvii. | 2 Tim. ii. 6, 
~—s«-883, 34 (2). perddnuyrs 1 
. Tim, iv. 3. 
_ A. vii. 16, “3 
| Ev. v. 7. peréxew Heb. 
ter. ; 2 Cor. ix, 
xX. quinquies ; 
petoxy 2 Cor. 
vi. 14, 
Tit. i. 15 bis. Joh. xviii. 28. 
B A. i. 18. 


Apoc. iv. hs 


Apoc. v. 11, 1x. 
16. 
VEWTEPOS 


xxi. Fs. 


Joh. 


Matt. xxii. 35. 


ties (rade réyet). 
Matt. xiv. 7; Joh. 


Kp. I. ii. 18. 
Rom, xiv, 4. 


Rom. xv, 3 (fr. 
LXX).-= 
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Word or Phrase. 


SS. JAMES AND 
JUDE. 


St, PETER. 


ee oe gy ee 


| _ HEBREWS. 








dpéyeoOar . 
oplfw 


open 
bovos 


marys 
: eaeniare leeaon 
vid. p. 49) . 


maela . 
-€UW, -€UT IS 


wadatovv, -o0cAat 


mavoTwhia : ‘ 
(eis 7d) mravredés 


adv rode ; * 
mapa (in compari- 
sons) . ‘ . 


TwapaylverOa . 


Tmapadéxomar « . 


TwapaTetoOae . 


m@ apakoNovdeiy 7 





Jac, lii, 4. 





I, i. 11, iv. ‘18, 


Veoks Oe 


xi, 16. 
bs Pe ae 





vii. 26. iS 











ii. 9, 10, x. 32. 


xii, 5,7, 843 
xii. 6 (fr, LXX.), 
7,10; -evris 9. 


i 11 (fr. LXX.), 
viii. 18 bis. 


vii. 28,. 
ix, 4; 


i, 4, 9 (fr. LXX.), 
ii. 7 (do.), 9, iii. 
3, ix, 23, xii. 24, 4 

ix. 11. 1 
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= Ey. xxii. 22; A. ii. 23, 

x. 42, xi. 29, ‘xvii. 
26, 31. 

A. xiv.°5, 

A. ii. 27, xiii. 34, 35 (all 
fr. LXX.): dovérns 
Kv. i. 75. 

Ev. xxi. 35. 


Ev. xxiii. 16,22; A. vii. 
; 22, xxii, 3. 


"By. xii, 33, 


' By, xi. 22, 
Ey. xiii. 11. 
Ev. xix. 43, 


Ev. iii. 13, xiii. 2, 4. 


Ey. octies, A. vicies 
_-praeter x, 32, 


A. xv. 4 She Ds xvi. 21, 
xxii. 

Ey. xiv. ie bis, 1; A. 
» xxv. ll. 


tv. i. 3, 





1 Tim. iii. 1, vi. 10. 


1 Tim. ii. 8; Tit. 
i. 8. 


1 Tim. iii. 7, vi. 
9; 2Tim. ii. 26. 
2 Tim. iii, 11. 


2 Tim. iii. 16, 

1 Tim. i. 20; 2 
Tim. ii. 25; 
Tit. ii, 12. 


2 Tim. iv. 16 
(prob. vid. sub 
oupmrapary). 


‘| 1 Tim. v. 19. 


1 Tim. iv. 7, v. 
11; 2 Tim. ii. 

- 23; Tit. iii, 10. 

1 Tim. iv. 6; 2 
Tim. iii, 10. 





ootdrns Hi. iv. 


24. 


C. i. 24. 


E, vi. 4. 


E. vi. 11, 13. 


bpe~ts Rom. i. 27. 
Rom. i. 4. 


Apoc. xy. 4, xvi. 
53 -ws 1 Thess, 


Rom. xi. 9 (fr. 
LXX,). 


2 Cor 3,:b,.6, 75 
EDS ia 10: 
contr. Rom. 
vii. 5, viii. 18; 
Gal. v. 24, 


1 Cor, Xi. ges 2 
Cor. vi. 9; 
Apoc. iii. 19; 
-eurys Rom. 
ii. 20, 


Mar.i. 45 (prob.); 
Joh. xviii. 20 
(Elz.). 

Rom. xii. 3. 


1 Cor. xvi. 3, 
Matt. ter, Mar. 
semel, Joh. 
semel, praeter 
viii. 2. 

Mar, iv. 20. 


Mar. xvi, 17. 
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SS. JAMES AND 





Word or Phrase. St, PETER. HEBREWS. 
JUDE. 
mapanoyiferPat Jac, i. 22. oe : 
mapaneupevos a xii. 12 (fr. LXX.), © 
; 3 
mapeusory is xi, 34, xiii. H, 13. 
mapemlnwos Li.4, xi, 13 (LXX.,), 


mapéxew, -eo0at 


mdpockos, -Kelv, -Kla. 
mapokva os 
mwapopyivew, -ouos . 


év wavrl, év waow, 
Kara wavrTa 

TwaoxXEW . 

Tar pia 


TaTpiapxXns 
TrewWapxetv 


aeplep’yos 
mweprépxer bat, -eNOeiv 
TeprexXew 


wepimiaTew ; 
mepiTovetcOat, -noIs . 


él metov 
wrHOos . 





Jac. i. 2. 


Jac. v. 20. 


L if, 11; &% 17. 


év waow Liv. 11. 
Vid. p. 49. 


L ii. 6. 
-nols L ii. 9. 


tL. iv. 8. 










Vid. p. 37 n. 


xi. 37. 


-nots x. 39. 


i oe 


xi, 12. 


——— 








in abstract sense. 























Ky. v. 18, 24 (not quite 
certain); A. viii. 7, 
ix. 33. 

_ A, xxi,—xxiii. sexies, 


| Ky, vi. 29, vii. 4, xi. 7, 
xviii, 5'; A, xvi. 16, 
XVii. 31, xix. 24, xxii. 
2, XXviii, 2. 


_ A. vii. 6 (fr. LXX.), 29; 
-kelv Ey. xxiv. 18 
-kla A. xiii, 17. 

A. xv. 39. 


. 
> 


> Ev. ii. 4; A. iii, 25 
_ (quotn.). 

A. ii. 29, vii. 8, 9. 

A. v. 29, 32, xxvii. 21. 
A, xix. 19. 


A, xix. 13, xxviii. 13, 

- (Ey. v. 9, a different 
sense) A. xxiii. 25 
_ (2. RB.) 3 -oxh viii. 32. 
Hiv. x. 30; A. xxvii. 41. 
-eioOar A, xx. 28. 


A. iv. 17, xx. 9, xxiv. 4. 
iv. 8 times, A. 17 times 
in concrete sense, 
“ the multitude,” 
“the multitudes.” 


1 Tim. i. 4, vi. 
17; Tit. ii, 7. 


Tit. iii. 2. 
1 Tim. v. 13. 


1 Tim. v, 13. 


ibaa. tii. 
13. 


2Tim. ii. 16, iii. 9, 








C. ii. 4, 


C. iv. 1. 


E. ii. 19. 


EK, vi. 4; C. 
iii, 21 (v. 
1.); E. iv. 
26. 


E. iii. 15. 


“nots Bi. 14. 
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Apoc, xx. 9. 


Matt. xxiv. 10, = 
Mar. xiv. 6; 
Gal. vi. 17 all 
kétous m., Cf. 
but.’ xa 4; 
Xvili. 5. 


mwapozivecOa, A. 
xvii. 16; 1 Cor. 
xiii.5, 

Rom. x. 19 fr. 
LXX, 


meprepydcer bat 2 
Thess. iii. 11. 


-nols 1 Thess. v. 
9; 2 Thess, ii, 
14. 


Mar. iii. 1 
J oh, v. 3, xxi. 6. 
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SS. JAMES AND 








Word or Phrase. Soe St, PETER. 
tovalws ; 7 : P54 11,4, Ts. a4 
eae: . & 2 y\0ae kOe 1. i. 6, iii. 7 (v. | ii. 4, xiii, 9. 
1.), iv. 10. 
Toluviov . : : Lv. 2, 3 ae 
monirns, -ela, eteo bat, 
-EULa . ; : : viii, Jl 
LXX.), 
t bppwbev ; : at es xi. 13. 
moo éorw (of a 
thing absent) . Pi II, iii. 4. oe 
cs . 
mpecBurépiov . i os a “5 
TpoywwoKew . ; as 1.4.20, TL 27, fer 
mpdyvwois «te ees Le ie’ oe <a 
a pddndos Pn ee a) 5e vii. 14 (the pre] 
having 
force). 
mpoodrns ek % “6 a8 
T POTET HS eo ea ve ie ‘5 
mpoodyew .  . im I. iii, 18. Av 
mposdoxay, -Kia a IL iii. 12, 13,14, 
. 
ne C. mpos I. ii, 4, . 


peta Ny (of ap- 
§ God 
: or r divine things) 
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a 
Sr. LUKE. PASTORAL Epp. verre ‘i D | Other N.T. Books. 
















Ev. iv. 40. 


xxi. 39; 
28; -eoOa xxiii. 1. 
Ev. xvii. 12, 


_ Ev. viii. 25. 


im xxvi. 5; A. ii. 23. 


- Ev. vi. 16; A. vii, 52, 
me A. xix. 36. 

' Ey, ix, 41; A. xvi. 20; 
XXVii. 27 (intr.). 


Ky. i. 21, iii. 15, vii. 19, 
20, viii. 40, xii. 46; 
A, iii. 5, x. 24, xxvii. 
33, xxviii. 6 bis; -Kia 
7 Ev. xxi, 26; A. xii. 
zi. 


. Ev. xii. 32; A. xx. 28, 29. 


_ Ey, xv. 15, xix. 14; A. 
-ela XxXii. 


He Ky. xxii. 66; A. xxii. 5, 





1 Tim. vi. 17; 
Tit. iii. 6, 

2 Tim. iii. 6 ; Tit. 
iii, 3. 


1 Tim. iv. 14. 


1 Tim. v. 24-5. 


| 2 Tim. iii. 4. 


2 Tim. iii. 4. 


(1 Tim, vi. 3? 
v. lL. rpocéx.). 





C. iii. 16. 


-elas H.ii. 12. 


Tpocaywy i H. 


ii. 18, iii. 
12. 





Matt.iv.24; Mar 
i, 34; Luk. iv. 40. 


-egOa Phil. i. 27; 
-evuae, iii, 20, 


Too without 
éotw Rom. iii. 
27: 1Cor.:i. 20; 
ter. xii. 17 bis, 
19, xv. 55 bis 


(fr. _ LX); 
Gal: iv. 15. 
Rom, viii. 29 
xi 2. 
mpooayesyh Rom 
v. 2, 
Matt. xi. 3 (| 


to Luke vii, 
19), xxiv. 50. 


Verbum usurpat 
Matt. saepis 
sime, Mar. 
quinquies vel 
sexies, Joh. 
.semel, Paulus 
nusquam prae- 

ter 1. 1. 


10 
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Word or Phrase. |S8: JAMES AND] gy pier, |. HEBREWS. 
. - JUDE. 
mporkyeos |g fie ose STE TOS ii. 1,.vii. 13. 
| 
. T poo wevew | ‘ 
mpbaparos, -Ws -ov x..20) 6) 29 
1 poo pépew Saepissime. 
apoopopa - x. 5, &(fr. LXX.)5 
bd 10, 14, 18. 4 
mrToetsOat, -noLs |. =nots L, ii, 6. fe ee 
mukvos, -OTEpoV a gs ee 
pavrifev, -ouos =opos I. i, 2. ix. 13, 18, 2g 
22; xii, 24, 
phea Jud. 17. : 1.i.25 bis (semel | i, 3, vi. 5, xi. 
ex LXX.),.U. |") - xi. Tare 
iii. 2. F 
oxfroua ‘ II. i, 18, 14. ys : ‘ a vi igs ela 
oKue . = : . - e ; viii. Bi x. i i. 
- gmaraday Jac, v. 5. . ee 
owebiew | ast IL iii. 12 (trans.) 
505 Lee reat are ; : 
omidos, do. ... | Jac.iii 6;Jud. | IL. ii, 13 (cf. 
Maes ‘ “th 24 i 23. ' Jud. 12.) 
Po { is 
i 








Sl 
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St. LUKE,. 


PASTORAL EPP. 





Ey. xii. 1, xvii. 3, xx. 
46, xxi. 34; A. v.35, 
viii. 6, 10, 11, xvi. 14, 
xx. 28. 


A, xi. 23, xiii. 43 (v.1.), 
XViii. 18. 
-ws A. xviii. 2. 


Ey. v. 14, xii. 11(T.B.), 


Xvili. 15, xxiii. 14, 
_ 36; A: vii. 42, viii. 18, 
xxi. 26.° . 


A, xxi. 26, xxiv. 17. 


-eloOar Ky. xxi. 9, xxiv. 
37. 
Kv. v. 33; A. xxiv. 26. 


Ey. undevicies, A. 
quater et decies, 


A. vii. 46. 
Ey. i. 79; A. v. 15. 


Ev. ii, 16, xix. 5, 6; A. 
xx. 16, xxii. 18, 





1 Tim. i. 4, iii. 
8, iv. 1, 13; 
Tit. i. 14, 


1 Tim. i.3, v. 5. 


1 Tim. v. 23. 


1 Tim. v. 6. 





EPH. AND 
Cou. 


EK. v; 2. 


E. v. 26, vi. 
ive 


C. ii, 17. 


Bows 37s - 





Other N.T. Books. 





Matt. quinquies 
mpooéxeTe ard 
(ut Lue. xii. 1, 


xx. 46) and 
MpooeXeTE pL 
(ut Luc, xxi, 
34). 

Matt. xv. 32= 
Mar. viii. 2. 


Saepe apud 
Matt., bis terve 
apud Marc., bis 

-apud Joh,, 
nusquam apud 
Paulum; sed 

Rom, xv. 16, 


Paulus praeter 
haecsexies(sed 
bis ex LXX.), 
Matt. quater 
practer iv. 4 
(LXX.), v. 11 


bis, Joh, duo- 
decies. 

oxjvos 2 Cor. v. 
1,4. 

Matt. iv. 16 (ex 
LXX.), Mar. 
iv. 32. 
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Word or Phrase. 





orepeds . 5 . 


orepavovv ‘ : 
ouprrabis, -Getv ; 


ouprapayiver dat 
ouvavT gv : : 
ovvdedLos : a 


cuveldno.s ayabh 


ouvesTdvat, -oTnKevat 


oxediv . F : 
TWMATLKOS ‘ ‘ 
Ocds swTIp 


‘owrnpiov (neut.) . 

owdpovery (in ethi- 
cal sense) * 

swppocivn . : 


Trarewdppwr, -oobvn 


ret . 
TENELOTNS é é 


ar ase 









| Jud, 6, (132), 











I. iv. 7 : 


L. iii, 8; v. 5. 


SS. JAMES AND! gy, PETER. HEBREWS. 
JUDE. 
a: Vv. 9. V. 12, 14, ; 
may ii. 7 (fr. LXX.), 9. 
Li, 3; iv. 15, x. 34. 
vii. 1, 10. 
I, ii. 16, 21. o. Tovnpa X. 22 
oO. Kady Xlii. 18. 
z 
II, iii. 5. ; 
; ix. 22. 
Jud, 25. bs 

























Se SE ee ee 


SORTS Uae 
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St. LUKE. 


PASTORAL Epp. 


EPH. AND 
CoOL. | 


Other N.T. Books. 





-eodv, -eovcOar A. iii. 7, 
16, xvi. 5. K- 


Hv. xxiii. 48, 


Kv, ix. 37, xxii, 10; A. 
x. 25, xx. 22, 


_A, viii, 23. 


A. xxiii. 1 (cf. xxiv. 
16.) 


(Ev. ix, 32—hardly the 
same sense). 

A. xiii. 44, xix, 26. 

Ey. iii, 22, 

Kv. i. 47. 


Ey. ii. 30, iii, 6; A. 
xxviii. 28. 


A. xxvVi. Ob. 
A. xx. 19, 


Ev. i. 45. 
A. xix. 24,38 
A. xxv, (42), 21. 





2 Tim. ii. 19. 


2 Tim. ii. 5. 


2 Tim. iv. 16 T. 
R,; vid.: sub 
maparyly. : 


} Tin, i. 6, 19 
(o. kaBapa 1 
Tim. iii, 9; 
2 Tim. i, 3). 


1 Tim. iv. 8. 

1-Tim, i, i, i. 
3, iv. 10; Tit, 
i. 3, ii. 11, iii. 

4, 
(owrnpros Tit. ii. 
11). 

Tit. ii. 6. 

1 Tim. ii. 9,15 
(cwdpwr, -dvws, 
-ovifew, -dvic- 
pos in his tan- 
tum). 





-éwua C. ii. 5. 


K. iv. 3; C. 
it, 19, ii. 
14, 


Col, i. 17. 


-K@s CO. ii. 9. 


E. vi. 17, 


E. iv. 2; C. 
’ ii. 18, 23, 
iii. 12. 


C. iii. 14. 


** 


ocuvvdyrnots Matt. 
viii, 34(T. R.). 


Rom, xii, 3. 


Phil. ii. 3. 


Apoc, xviii. 22. 
Joh. xii, 7. 
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Word or Phrase. 


SS. JAMES AND 


JUDE. 


St, PETER. 


HEBREWS. 








Thuwos 


TyLwpelv, -pla . 


Tpopn 


Tpupn, -pav 
TUyxXdvew 


bycalvew. 


veros : ‘ ‘ 


brapékts . 
Ta VrdpxXovTa . 


vrevaytios . . 
bmrép (with comp. 
adj.) ; 

brepdvw . 


bmepnpavos 


trodeayua .. 
brodéxecOat 


oom aa besa cau 
1 RE eae 





Jac, v. 7. | 


Jac, ii, 15, 


dv Jac, v. 5. 


Jac. Vv. q (F; 


Ss 


| 
Jac, iv. 6 Sp 
-LXX.):= 
_ Pet, v. 5. 
Jac, v. 10, 


Jac. ii, 25, 


Jud. 5, 





Li. 7(T.B.), 19, 
Lid * 


-) II. ii, 13, 


; i. 13, 





xiii, 4. 


-ia Xx, 29. 
v. 12, 14. 


viii, 6, xi. 38: 


iv. 11, viii. 5, 
23. 





ee el 


re 


wey 
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St. LUKE. | 


-PasToRAL Epp. 


} 
? 


EPH. AND 


CoL. 


|Other N.T. Books. 





A. v. 34, xx. 24. 


-eiv A, xxii. 5, xxvi. 11. 


Ey. xii. 23, A. septies, 


-} Ev. vii. 25. 


Ev, (x. 30, 'T. B.), xx. 
35, A. xxiv. 3, xxvi. 
(xix. 


29, xxvii. 3; 
11, xxviii. 2). 


Ey. v. 31, vii. 10, | xv. 


27. 


A. xiv. 17, xxviii. 


A. ii. 45. 
Ev. octies, A. iv. 


Ey, xvi. 8 


Ey. i.51.° 


Ev. x. 38, xix. 6; A. 


XVii. 7. 


Ky, xxii. 61. 





2Tim. ii, 10. 


1 Tim, i. 10, vi. 
3;2Tim.i.13. 
iv. 3; Tit.i. 9. 
18, ii. 1, 2. 


2 Tim, iii. 2. 


2 Tim. ii. 14; 
Tit. iii. 1; 2 
Tim. i. 5. 





AlOos r. 1 Cor, iii, 
12, Apoc. quin- 
quies, &)ov 

TimblwraTor 
Apoc. semel., 


Matt. iii. 4, vi. 

» 25 (|| to Luke); 
x, 10, xxiv. 45; 
Joh, iv. 8. 


él: ‘rian 1 bom, 
xiv. 10, XV. 
Nae mixdy Xvi. 


Joh, Bp III. 2. 


_| Apoe. xi. 6. 


Matt. ” xix. 21, 
xxiv. 47, xxv. 

14; 1 Cor, xiii, 
es 


Rom. i. 30. 


Joh, xiii, 15. 


Joh. xiv. 26; Ep. 
III. 10. 
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Word or Phrase. 


SS. JAMES AND 


JUDE. 


St. PETER, 





HEBREWS. 





vrocrpépew 


vropépew, breveyKelv 


(6 Geds 6) BYsoros . 


péper Oa (of ee 
motion) 


p0eyyerbau 
Pirdderpos, -la 


piravOpaorws, -ia .. 
pirdpyupos, -ia 


pirdéevos, -ia. 


ppbv nous ae 

piew, -jvar . 

xdpes (“what thank 
have ye?”) ‘ 


xdpw (prep.) ; 


xelp (xetpes) OT or 
RY. 


Xetpooinros . 
Xpvaovs . 
Wnrapav 


J ud. 16. 








IT. ii. 21 (prob.) 


pépew I. ii, 19, 


i i132 1.4% 
(17, 182) 21. 

IL. ii. 16, 18. 

I, iii. 8; i. 22, 
IL. i. 7 bis. 


-os I. iv. 9. 
L ii, 19, 20; 


I. v. 6. 


vii. 1. 






vii. 1 *(fr. O. T.). 


vi, 1. 


-ia xiii. 1. 


‘ 
-la xiii, 2 


xii.15 (fr.LXX.). 


i. 10 (fr. LXX.), 
ii. 7 (fr. LXX. © 
si, v. 1.), x. 31. 

ix. 11, 24. 

ix. 4, bis. - 

xii. 18. 








* With 6 @cds (or rather always rod @cod) expressed. 
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Ev. viii. 6, 8. 


Ev. vi. 32-3-4. 


a Ev. vii. 47. 


Ev. i. 66; A. iv. 28, 30, 


vii. 50 (quotn.), xi. 
21, xiii, 11. 


A. vii. 48, xvii. 24, 


Ev. xxiv. 39. A. xvii 27. 





1 Tim. v. 14; 
Tit. i. 5, 11. 


2 Tim. ii. 20. 





E, iii, 1, 14. 


wi, 15,35, 
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Ev. saepius, A. un- Mar. xiv. 40 

decies. (si vera 1.), 
Gal.i. 17. 

-eveyxe 2 Tim. -eveyxetv 1 Cor. 

iii. 11. %.30: 

’ Ev. i. 32, 35, 76, vi. 35, Mar v. 7*. 
viii. 28; A. vii. 48, to Luke viii. 
xvi.* 17, 28), 

. A ii, 2, xxvii. 15, 17. 
A. iv. 18, sie 
A -ta Rom, xii. 10; 
1 Thess. iv. 9. 
A, xxvii. 3; xxviii. 2. | -ta Tit. iii, 4. ins 
-os Hy. xvi. 14. 2 ean, 1,3: 
-a1 Tim. vi. 10. 
-os 1 Tim. iii. 2; -ia Rom. xii. 13. 
Tit. i. 8. 
Ev. i. 17. £5 K, i. 8 


Gal. iii. 19. 


Mar. xiv. 58. 
Apoc, passim. 
Joh. Ep. I. i. 1. 



































APPENDIX II. 
SPECIMENS OF HELLENIC AND HELLENISTIC COMPOSITION. _ 


AN intelligent reader will be able to learn far more of the 
nature of Hellenistic Greek, and the difference between it 
and the ‘‘ Hellenic” or literary Greek of the post-Alex- 
andrine period, and again between both these and the 
language of classical Attic prose, by familiarity with the 
practice of writers of each sort than by any description of 
individual grammatical features. Of course, it takes time 
to acquire such familiarity, and time for study cannot be 
dispensed with ; though less time may suffice for a trained 
*“scholar,” if he has the sense and humility to recognise 
that scholarship is a means, not an end. 

But while real insight into peculiarities of style can 
only be gained by long habitual study, salient features 
may be illustrated, and guidance for study obtained, by 
the comparison of passages similar enough in subject to 
throw the differences of style into relief. A few such 
passages are therefore offered below to the student. 
First, we take two passages from the LXX., and com- 
pare them with the way they were re-written, in as 
classical a style as they could master, by men honestly 
meaning to give a faithful reproduction of the sense. . 

Philo omits the fourth and last of Balaam’s prophecies : 
we notice that he expands the first, and to a less extent 
the third, with glosses, not very relevant; while other- 
wise he abridges throughout, by not preserving the 
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parallel clauses of the original versification. In the 
second, he seems to correct the translation of the LXX., 
‘by the substitution of peravoei for dmednOnva, as well 
as the style by substituting diayevoOjva for SdiaprnOjva., 
which perhaps was a colloquialism. But it is certain that 
his version is a classicalising paraphrase from the LXX., 
not an independent version from the Hebrew ; he retains 
its vocabulary as far as he thinks consistent with purity 
of language, and is not very often led to obscure it by 
pedantry of thought. 2 

With Josepus it is less certain that he depended entirely 
on the LXX ; if the reading Sovvy in one and Sevay in 
the other for ‘‘Shunem ” were certain, we might think 
that he was rather writing from his knowledge of the 
narrative in Hebrew. But the passage being a simpler 
one, the translator ran less risk of missing the sense and 
the paraphrast had less temptation to pervert it ; and so, 
though the paraphrase is looser, it is even more instruc- 
tive as to the natural qualities of Hellenistic and Hellenic 
style. 

Philo and Josepus, however, were themselves Jews, 
and their classicalism of style was more or less an exotic ; 
while on the other hand in the language of the LXX. the 
Hebraistic element is far larger than in most of the N. T., 
and moreover in a difficult passage, like parts of the pro- 
phecy of Balaam, we have examples not of the translator’s 
style, but merely of his ignorance, and the more or less 
ingenious guesses whereby he supplemented it. We have 
therefore thought it worth while to give extracts from 
purely Hellenic but post-Alexandrine authors, to which it 
was possible to adduce passages from the N. T. more or 
less parallel in subject. We give specimens of the narra- — 
tive and descriptive writing of Polybius, the earliest and — 
ablest of the post-Alexandrine historians of whom we — 
have any considerable remains, and of Plutarch, the one © 
most nearly contemporary with the writers of the N. T., — 






Jeera Pe wary. ee 
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as well as of the canonical and apocryphal Books of the 
LXX. With regard to the last, it must be remembered 
that 1 Macc. is almost certainly a translation (the in- 
credible Sve xal rpidxovra of the passage cited is supposed 
to be a mis-translation for dvo 4 tpeis) ; while 2 Macc., 
and probably Judith, were written in Greek. With these 
we compare almost the only passages in the N. T. that 
make any approach to dealing with subjects of the same 
order as those of secular history. 

This parallel is, however, so very imperfect that it 
needs supplementing from the converse case, happily less 
rare, where classical writers deal seriously with thoughts 
common to the sacred ones. Here we have again Poly- 
bius as a sample of the starting-point of post-classical 
Greek, and Epictetus of the language nearly contemporary 
with the N. T., untouched by oriental influences ; with 
these we compare the two Alexandrian and the two N. T. 
writers who show most the influence of Hellenic thought 
and have most command of Hellenic language, but~in 
whom (with the exception of Philo) the Hebraic basis 
shows itself not only in the thoughts but in the style. 

To these passages notes are appended, pointing out the 
divergences of their language from the earlier or classical 
standard. But it seems needless to do more with the 
first series of passages, than to indicate such various 
readings as are necessary to prevent our exaggerating the 
divergence of Philo or Josepus from his original.’ 
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NUM. xxiii. 7-10. 

"Ex Mecororagias pereréupard 
pe Badak, 

Bacite’s MwaB e& dpéwv én’ am’ 
avarodhav, deyor, Acipo dpacat 
Hou TOV ‘Taxep, kai detipo 
EMLKAT pao ak poe Tov “Topanr. | 
Ti dpdowua (Vv. 1. -couar) dv 
un Karaparac (Vv. |. dparac) 
Kops; 7 tl xarapdowmae. dv 


By Karaparac 6 Oeds; Gre dd ~ 


Kopupis dpéwv BWouat avrov, 
kal ard Bovvav mpocvonow 
avrév. 


bs \ 4 I , 
Idov ads pcvos KaTouKyoeL, 
kai €v €Oveow ov cud\NOYLaOHoET AL. 


Tis €&nxpiBdoaro 7rd omépya 
‘Taw, 
kal Tis 
"Iopana ; 


éEapiOunoerar Shmwous 


"Arobdvor ) Wuxn mou év Wuxats 


OtKALwY, 
Kal yévoito TO omépua pov ws Td 
oTEPULA TOUTWY. 


Ibid. 18-24. 


"Avdornd Bada Kat dove, 

evotioat wdpTus, vids Derpwp. 

ovxX ws apap 0 Oceds dcapry- 
Orv at, 

ovdE ws vids Pe eae amet j- 
vat, 

avrds elrras, obZxXL ToLnoeL ; 

Aadjoes, Kal ovK Eupmevel ; 


PHILO DE Vir. Moys. I, 50. 


"Ex Mecororaulas pereréupard 


we Baddxns paxpay thy am 
avaToA@v oarei\dpevov aro0dn- 
plav, va Tionra Tods ‘EGpat- 
ous dpais. ¢yw'dé. riva Tpdrov 
dpdooua Tots. wn KaTapdrots 
tro Oc003; Osdoouae piv 
avrovs dp0admois ag’ bynr- 
ordTwy épav, Kai TH dravoig 
KaTadhpoua, Brava 6 ovK 
dv duvaiuny adv, bs pédvos 
KATOLK}OEL, [LN TWVApLOLovpevos 
érépois @Oveow, ob KaTa TOTWY 
amoKAipwow Kal Y7Rs amroTrouHy, 
GAG Kara Thy Trav eEapéTwv 
€Oav idtdrnTra, wh ovvavapt- 
yrupevew ddos els Thy Tov 


matptev éxdiairnow. Tis ém’- 
axpiBelas etpe Tiv mpwrnv. 
KaraBo\ny THs TovTwY ‘yev- 


évews 3 TH piv CHMaTA avTors 
€& avOpwrivwv drerdAdo On 
omepuadrwv, €x dé Oeiwy Epvoav 
ai puxal’ 
dyxiomopo. Oceod: ’Arobdvot 
pov ) Wuxh TOY owuariKov 
Biov, tw’ & wWuxais Stkalwy 
KarapiOunOn, olas elvac oup- 
BEBnke Tas TovTwY. 


Ibid. 51. 


€ 


"Avacras dxove, Baoired, ra Gra 4 


érawphoas. Ovx ws dvOpwiros 
diapevoOfivar Stvarat, od’ ws 
vids dvOpdrov peravoct, kal 
dmaé elrov ovk éupéver, pbey- 
gerar TO mwapdmav ovder, 6 wip 
TedewOjoer at BeBaiws, ts, 
6 Abyos épyov éoriv adrw. 





Oud Kal yeydvaow ~ © 
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’ldod edd oyetv: mapel\nupuae’ 
‘evdoyjow, Kai ov wh droorpéyu. 


Ovx cra wbxOos év "Taxwp, - 
—0bde bpOHoerat movos év , Iopann. 
 Kuptos 6 Oeds airod per’ avrov" 

Ta evdoga apxévrwy év aire. 

[6]Ocds 6 eEa’yaydv adrovs (¥. 1 

avbrov) é& Alyiarou, 

ws d6£a wovoxépwros avrov. 


od yap €orw olwra pds &v “Taxw, 

ovde wavreia év ‘Topann. 

Kara 1K uepov pnOjoerae LaxwB, kai 
T@ Topanr 

ri émtrenécer 6 Oeds. 


"Tdod ads ws. cKUMVOS. avacT?- 
oer au, 

Kat ws Néwy yauple] wWOHoET at. 

ov KouunOjoerar Ews payyn Onpar, 

kal alua rpavpariav mlerat. 


Ibid. xxiv. 3-9. 


Pyoiv Badadp vids Bewp, 

pnciv 6 dvOpwiros 6 adnOwas 
opav, 

gyno axotwy doyia Oeod (v. 1. 
ioxvupod), 

Boris Spacw Ocod elder, 

év tmrvy dmokeKauppevor ot 
dPOahpoi avrod, 

‘Qs Karol cov ob otkor (v. 1. - [ol] 
olkol gov), "Taxop,. 

ai oxnvai cov, Iloparn. 

wo[ et] vata oKxidgovoa, 

Kal doei we (v. 1 
éml motayapv (v. 1. u@), 

. Kai doe oxnvad as emnéev Kupuos, 

[kai] @oel xédpo rap’ vdara. 
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Tlapehnpony d én’ ates ov 


kaTdpats éya. 


OvK errar mévos he poxOos év 


‘EBpalos. ‘O Oceds adrav 
wpoacmlife. davepas, dbs Kal 
Tiv tov AlyuTriakdy piunv 
kaxk@v admeokédacev, ws | éva 
dvépa tas rocatras mupiddas 
avayayuv. 


Tovyapoty olwvav droyotor Kal 
TavTeY TOY KAaTa pavTexyy, 


évi T@ TOO Kbcuouv Tyeudve 
WLOTEVOVTES. 

‘OpS d€ Rady ws  cKipvov 
dvuctdpevov, kal ws Néovra 
yavpotpevov. EtvwxnOjoerat 


Onpas, Kxal worm xpioerat 
TpavpaTidv atwart, Kai Kopec- 
Geis od TpéWerae mpds Urvor, 
GAN eypyyopws Tov émuvixcoy 
doerat Uuvov. 


Ibid, 52. 


Tdde pyolv 6 dvOpwros 6 adn- 
Owes opav boris Kal’ Urvoy 
évapyj pavraciav cide Oceod 


Tots THS WuxAs dkouunross 
dupacw, 


Os bihat gov oi .olkot,. érparta 
‘Efpalwy, ai . oxnvai cov 
Ws vdtrat ovokidgovca, ws 
mapddewcos éml morapot, ws 
Kédpos map vara. 
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"Héchedoerar GvOpwros éx Tov 
oméparos avTov, 

kal xuptetoer €OvQv Tod\d@v" 

kal bWwOjoera 4 [vel. 7] Toy 
Baorreia [ adrod] 

kat ab&nOjoera [7] Baorreia 


avrov. 
[6] Oeds wdyynoew atrov é€ 
Alytrrou, 


ws d6fa pwovoxépwros adT@. 

"Eéerac é0vn exOpav adrod, 

kai Ta TAX avTaV éExuverel, 

kal tats Botlow avrod Kararo€g- 
evoet ExOpov. 

Karaxdels dveratcaro ws NEwv 
kal ws oxUpvos* 

tls dvacryce avray ; 

Oi evXoyotvrés oe evrdynYTM, 

kal ol karapwpevol oe KexaTipar- 
TL. 


1 REG. (sive SAM.) xxviii. 3-8. 


Kal Daovd wepiethev tovs evyac- 
Tpyv0ous Kal Tos Yyvworas 
amd THs yHs. Kal ouvaépoi- 
fovrac ot “AddbduvAO, Kal 
Epxovrat Kal mapeyBdddovoww 
els Xwvdu xat ovvadpolfer 
DaovrA wdvra dvdpa "Iopann, 
kai rapeuBddrrovow eis edBove. 
Kal elde DaodrA Thy wapeuBorrnv 
tiv ’ANd\optrAwr, Kai époB7On, 
kal étéorTn 7 Kapdla avrod 
opbdpa. Kal emnpaornoe Zaovr 
dud Kupiov, Kai ovK dmexplOn 
aire Kuptos év rots évumviows 


Kal év rots Ondo Kat €v Tots - 


1 popyr ais. 


{ 
’"Héehedvoeral more dvOpwiros é€ 
bua, Kai émekpaThoet ToAk@v 
€Ovav, Kai émtBaivovoa N TovdE 


Baoiela Ka? éxdornv uepav ; 


pos bypos dpOncerat. ‘O Aads 
odTos tyeuove THs ar Alyérrou 
mdaons 6600 Kéxpnrat Oe@ Kal” 
év xépas &yovre tiv mnOdv. 
Tovyapoty @5erat @0vn moda 
€xOpav, kai Bouv év adbrots triov 
dxpe puvedod AjWerat, kai Tals 


ExnBoriats darodet Tovds dve- 
pevets. “Avaratoerat Kkata- 
kNOeis ws Aéwv, 7 okvpvos 
AéovTos, uaa KaTappovyriKkes 
dediws ovdéva, pdBov Tots 


Gros everpyaopuévos. “AOtos 
Oé,8s av a’rov mapaxwyjoas 
éyelipn. Oi pév evrXoyodvrés 
oe edpnulas dé, KaTdpas de 
of KaTapwuevot. . 


JOSEPI ARCHAEOL. VI. xiv. 2. 


"Eruxe 6¢ Sdovdos 6 Trav ‘EBpaiwv. 
Baowreds Tods piv pavTes Kai 
Tos éyyaoTpuuwbous kal wacav 
Thy ToavTny Téxvnv éx Tis 


xwpas exBeBAnkws, eEw Ov 
mpopytcv, axovoas dé Tovs 


Iladaorivous Hin mapbyras Kal 
éyywra Zovvns, Wodews ev 
T® edie Kemevyns, éotpaT- 
omedevxétus, é€@punoer er 
abrovs pera Tis Suvawews’ Kai 
Tmapayevouevos mpods Spee Twi 


Ted\Bové Kxarovpévy Badrderar 
orpardmedov dyrexpd T@V TONE- — 


plow. Tapérree 8 abrov ov7xX 
ws éruxev libvta  Tav ExOpav 
divas, won TE odca Kal 
Ths olxelas xpelrrwyv vrovoou- 
pévyn’ Kai rov Oey Sid Trav 
mpopnray pera epi Tis. 
 paxns Kal Tod mepl ta 
écouévov Té)ous. mpociméww, 
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Kai ire Daovyd rots raolv avrod: 
Znrnoaré pow yuvaika évyac- 
Tpipvbov, Kai mopevoouat mpds 


abriy, kal (nriow év airy. 


kal elrav ot matdes adrod mpds 
abrov’ ldod yuvh évyacrpluvbos 
kal ouv- 
exadvWaro (v. 1. mepiexad.) 
Zaovr xal wepreBddero ipdria 
érepa, Kal wopeverar avros Kal 
Sto dvipes per avrov, xal 
Epxovrac (Vv. 1. HAPov) pds 
Ti yuvatka vuxrés. Kal elev 
av’ty’ Mdvrevoa 54 moe év TH 
éeyyaorpywdw, Kal avdyayée 


év Aevddp [’Aeddo |. 


por dv édy elw oot. 


ovK droxpwapévov dé Tov 
Ocod, @re pwaddXov 6 LTdovdos 
karéderce Kal Tiv wWuxhy 
KaTémec’, TO Kaxov, oloy eikds, 
ov mapdyTos adres Kara xeEipa 
TOU Oceov T POOpw[Levos. ZLnrn- 
Ojvar & avre@ xerever yovardy 
TLTOv éyyaotpyunt0wy Kal Tas 
Tov TEeOvynKiTwY Wuxas éxKad- 
oupmévwv, ws otTw yvwodmevos 
ei Kata voy xwpevy atra 
pédree TA Tpayyata’ TO yap 
Trav éyyaoromtbdwy =yévos 
dvdryov Tas T&Y vexpOv Wuxas 
60 atr&v = rpodéyer = Tots 
deoudvors Ta dmoBngspeve. 
Myvvéévros 8 air@ mapa 
twos Tov olkerov elval rt 
yivaov ro.ovrov év médeu 
"Evddpy, NaPwv wavras Tous 
év T@ oTpaToTrédy Kai pereKdvs 
Thy Baowuny éc07jra, 6sdbo 
mapahaBwv oikéras ods de 
miotoTarous évTas, FKev els 
Tiv "Evdwpov mpos Thy yuvaika, 
kal mapexdder pavredecOa Kal 
dvéyew ait@ puxiv obmep dy 
avros eiry. 
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NOTES ON THE HISTORICAL EXTRACTS. 





I. Porystivs (cir. 140 B.c.) 


1 évexev| A form rare in prose, but quite classical as a 
poetical one. 

2 tdiv] This is excepted as on a different footing from 
the Greek cities founded according to Alexander’s 
scheme. The lax or rather pregnant use of the word 
may be considered classical, but should be noticed ; 
it is however rather as an ady. than as a prep. that 
its use was extended in late Greek. 

3 Mndwy] ‘‘ Of Media”—of the Medes as a nationality or 
asa kingdom. Tév Mjdev would be ‘‘ of the Medians 
that we have been speaking of ”—who might, accord- 


ing to circumstances, be the whole nation, or only_ 


certain individuals of it. 

4 uév odv|] Mev really belongs, not so much to the main 
clause in which it is inserted, as to the secondary 
areiy. ovoa; still perhaps there is the sense ‘The 
city is neither placed on (but under) the mountains, 
nor fortified, but it has a strong citadel.” Odv can 


hardly be thought to coalesce in meaning with pev ; 4 
it is probably the resumptive use of the word, as the 
historian returns to the description of the site, after _ 


the mention of its former political greatness. 


5 avrn| For the question of the breathing see Language o ie aa 


the New Testament, pp. 64-5. 
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napactonay| ‘* 'To pass by in silence ’’—the prep. cannot 
here be considered meaningless. Yet Polybius him- 
self (who is the first known author who uses the 
compound) has it in the constr. mapacwwrav epi 
(XX. xi. 1) ; where, though the choice of the word 
is intelligible, it adds hardly anything to what would 
be expressed by the simple ciwray. 

tas exmd. tay 6.| ‘Such stories as are astonishing,” 
much as we might say “‘the most astonishing of the 
stories told.” The constr. is quite good Greek, but 
perhaps a more spontaneous writer would have been 
less disposed to use it here than a self-conscious. man 
of letters. 

per avé .. . Kat duad.] ‘* With exaggeration and arrange- 
ment ”—i.e. artificial arrangement for effect. Both 
the sense of this word, and the fact that the same 
group of words occur in another passage of the same 
writer (II. lxi. 1), are suggestively modern. 

evkarpiav|. ‘‘ Prosperity”—a sense of the word first 
found in Polybius. 


II. SepruaGInt VERSION OF THE PENTATEUCH 
(cir. 280 B.c. 2). 


of ... Tovs ... tovs|. These articles are used idio- 
matically by the translator, according to what he 
thinks to be the sense, the analogous Hebrew use of 
the art. having no place here. Oi represents the 
Hebrew relative, and the double rovs is inserted 
without any corresponding words. 

€Om ioyvpa|. It is idle to speculate why the name of 
“the Zuzim” (or. whatever was read in place of it) 
was translated, when those following were not. It 
has the art. in the Heb., while “‘the Rephaim ” have 
not; “the Emim” and “the Horim” below have. 
And in ver. 7 the double art., rods ’Ap- rods karork. is 
literal. : | 


- 
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* Gua avrois|. The Hebrew letters with a different pro- 
nunciation might be read ‘‘ among them” instead of 
“in Ham.” 

Zopuaiovs| Probably the = is a d:rroypadia, though found 
in the oldest MSS. Ty wdc stands, of course, for 
Kiriathaim, ‘‘ [of] the Two Cities.” . 

Ths... Tv]. Here again the art. is not expressed in | 
the Heb.; but though the significant words are 
treated as pr. nn., they are not written as compounds. 

7Oocav}. On this form see Language of the New Testa 
ment, p.- 36. 

avtn éortiv] The pron. introduced abruptly and paren- 
thetically is a literal reproduction of the Heb. ; but the 
insertion of the copula isa concession to Gresk idiom. 

dpyxovras}]. This must represent a different reading from 
the Hebrew text. 

Baoireds|. Anarthrous as in Heb., though hardly 
natural Greek. 
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avtois| This use of the dat. is found in classical Greek. 
The most literal translation of the Heb. would be 
mapéragav pet ad’tav mdAepov. 

Tj Gdvkn.| Either a different reading or a mistranslation 
of the Heb!; see ver. 3, where the LXX. has the 
same translation of “the Vale of Siddim,” ‘‘ the 
Salt Sea” being 7 OdAacca rév dha@v. The double art. - 
is again according to Greek idiom, the Heb. being 
different. 

oi téoo. otro]. The Heb. use and non-use of the art. 
would be represented by téoo. Bac. mpds tovs (or 
more exactly pera rev) weévre. E 

péara]. As we should say in rather colloquial modern 
English, ‘‘was all pits of bitumen.” Ih Hebrew _ 
the word for “pits”’ is twice repeated. / = 

épuyev]. The Heb. has the verb in the pl. here as in” a 
the following clauses. is 
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8 évérecav|. This form is held to be post-classical, though 
sometimes found in MSS. of Attic writers. 

’ imrov|]. A different pronunciation of the Heb. for 
“goods” would give the sense of ‘‘ a horse.” 


III. Book or Jupiru (Date unknown; prob. translated 
from the Aramaic ; first cited a.p. 97). 


1”Erovs 506.]. The gen. is not ordinarily used in Greek 
in giving a date in this form, but the use of érovs 
éxdorou ‘‘every year,’ and the Thucydidean rod 
avtov Oépous and the like, may be held to justify it. 
? év rais nuepas]. The common Hebraic mode of marking 
a date, from Gen. xiv. 1 (Heb., not LXX.) to Luke 
i. 5. 

eis] The prep. would hardly have been repeated in pure 
Greek : see Language of the New Testament, p. 158. 

* ridas|. The repetition of the subst. is obviously un- 
Hellenic. It is no doubt a predicate, ‘‘ he made the 
gates of it gates rising,” etc. 

5 Suey. eis Uvos|. One can see no possible meaning for these 
words but “rising” or “raised to the height. . . .” 
But they certainly are not good Greek in that sense ; 
dieyeipo is a rather late word anyhow, and its only 
meaning is “to awake,” not “to erect.” But the 
simple éyeipw is in late Greek used of ‘‘ erecting” a 
building—according to a grammarian, as early as 
Thucyd. also. The tendency to give it the latter 
meaning has some interest, as illustrating the equiva- 
lence in the N. T. of éyeipew and dmnordava (e.g. 
Acts iii. 15, 26). 

5 avrov|. The repetition of the pron. again is Hellenistic ; 
see Language of the New Testament, p. 57. 

7 kai]. Here virtually begins the apodosis to the date in 
ver. 1, and the long relative clauses about Arphaxad. 
Perhaps it is as likely that the writer or translator 


3 
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lost his way among these as that he introduced what 

he felt as an apodosis by a Hebraistic cai. No doubt, 

the general plan of the passage is imitated from Gen. 

xiv., but there are no detailed resemblances in lan- 

guage—least of all to distinctive idioms of the LXX. 

° xara mpédowmov|. Used more or less as a Hebraic equiva- 

~ lent to a prep. ; it is not found in the N. T. in that 

use, but is pure Greek in itself, see Language of the 
New Testament, pp. 149, 155. 


IV. PotysBivs. 


1 Tév]. Apparently an incorrect extension of a use of 
the art, found in good Greek, where, if a larger 
number is divided into two smaller ones, the art. is 
used with either or both of these. We in English 
should only use it with the second. See Thue. I. 
czy 4 

* adv]. Exclusively poetical in earlier Greek—i.e. not 
Attic nor Herodotean Ionic, but taken into the 
“common dialect’ from some other. 

3 orpari@ras|. Apparently in the sense of “ mercenaries ”’ 
as in Demosthenes, since these seem to be distin- 
guished both from the Carthaginian citizens and from 
Hannibal’s veterans. Yet the last were at least 
equally professional ‘‘ soldiers.” 

* @os wos]. The combination of these two adverbs is 
classical; but though @\Aws in good Attic often 
means ‘‘at random,” ‘‘ vainly,” or the like, it seems 


hardly to have got so far as here towards a mere . 


euphemism for ‘‘ wrongly.” 


> ‘Pwpaios]. The second use of the anarthrous pr. n., ab 
least, is to be explained as in I. note 3. Itmay bea _ 
question whether the first has the same force, or 
means, ‘‘ You have fought with Romans, and know — : 


how to deal with them.” 
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V. I Maccaszzs (translated from a Hebrew work— 
written cir. 105 B.c. ?). 


1 See Language of the New Testament, p. 36. 

* The Hebraistic instrumental use of év. 

3 The absolute use of this cognate verb and subst., as 
technical military terms, is not found before Poly- 
bius. The use of eis, ‘‘came to B. and encamped 
there,” does not go beyond pure Greek use. 

4’OpOpitw is an exclusively biblical word, recognised 
however by a grammarian as non-Attic ‘‘ Hellenic.” 
But the redundant use with 7d poi, and still more 
the constr. dpOpicev kai dmjpe for ‘removed early,” 
are manifest Hebraisms. 

> A Hebraism still more manifest. In Gen. xlix. 11, 
Deut. xxxii. 14, Ecclus. xxxix. 26,1. 15, the phrase 
is more or less poetical ; but here it seems to be used 
with no consciousness of such a tone, only because 
mulberry juice would hardly be called wine. 

6 A constr. more frequent in Hellenistic than in pure 
Greek. 

7 Notice the way that a nom., with the verb subst. under- 
stood, so forming a sort of parenthetic sentence, is 
put co-ordinately with the main sentence, where we 
should in pure Greek have had an acc., co-ordinate 
with that forming the\obj. of the main sentence. 

8 For the use of the past indic. in a rel. clause with dv 
see Language of the New Testament, p. 11. 

® The asyndeton, and the whole phrase, are Hebraistic in 
tone, though there is nothing in it that we can say 
is bad Greek. 

1 ¢¢ Men of might” for ‘‘ mighty men” is a very decided 
Hebraism. 

2 Ag this number is incredible, it is guessed to be a mis- 
reading of the Hebrew original, which may have 
been ‘‘ two or three.” 
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3 @vOev kai @vOev . . . emi ta Sv0 pépy]. The combination 
of the two clauses, perhaps the form of the second 
even if it stood alone, is Hellenistic. 

mupés|. Hebraistic in constr., besides being almost 
poetically redundant. 


oe 


VI. If Maccasess (First century B.c. 1). 





_ 


"Emi rav mpaypatov]. So Dem. de Cor. § 307 (247). But 
phrases of this type approached nearer in later Greek 
than in good Attic to the character of technical 
titles, as this seems to be here ; see e.g. the spurious 
decrees in that speech, §§ 47, 147- 8 (38, 115-6). 

Bapéws épwv emi trois]. A classical constr., though rarer 
than that with the simple acc. 

tas]. Of. IV. note 1. 

eOvav|. Used of course in its religious sense of non- 
Israelites ; and here apparently distinguished from 
‘EXAnvev. ‘*The nations” had each their own reli- 
gion, which could be identified or combined with 
that of the ruling race, as that of Israel refused to be. 

meppevapevos|. Quite a late sense of the word, the 
classical meaning of which is ‘‘ instructed.” 

pupidor. . . xtdcdor]. It is a Hebraism of thought if 
not exactly of idiom to use the words thus absolutely. 

rois oyd.] A pure Greek writer could hardly have used a 
numeral thus like an epithet, though he meant some- 
thing distinctive by the unusual place he gives to it, 
‘* his elephants, of which there were eighty,” or rather 
‘‘his elephants in all their number of eighty.” ‘ 

cuveyyicas]. A late word, first in Polybius. Even the 
simple eyyi¢ew is not much older. aa 

aoe}. Occasionally found in this sense in good writers, 
but much oftener in Hellenistic Greek. F 
Od .Bev]. A late sense of the word altogether ; and a re 
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pure Greek writer of any age would hardly have used 
it here. 

adedpois]. The extended sense of this word is not found 
in pure Greek. 

xpadaivov]. Made its way comparatively late from the 
language of poetry into that of prose. Here its use 
is incorrect ; one can ‘‘ brandish” a weapon, but 
hardly a suit of armour. 

tirpwcke|. Again a scarcely admissible sense of the 
word ; it is used of ‘“‘piercing” a ship, or even an 
egg-shell, but not in the general sense of “ assailing,” 
which seems to be meant here. 

Stagkevp |. A late word, and in pure Greek meaning 
‘‘equipment” rather than ‘‘ order,” wiich seems to 
be the sense here. 

Aeovrnddv . . . emitivd£avres]. Both dma& deydpeva, of 
poetical tone, and the latter incorrectly formed ; for 
the simple tivdoo is never intr. 


VII. St. Marruew (cir. 60 a.p. 2). 


éravptov|. The compound, not differing in sense from the 
simple avpsov, is exclusively biblical. 

mapackevny|. Used in all the Gospels in the technical 
sense, which St. Mark only thinks it necessary to 

explain. 

avvnxOncav}]. Though ovvdyew, ‘‘ to assemble ” people, is 
quite classical, this use of the middle and pass. of 
peoples ‘‘assembling together” is, to say the least, 
much more frequent and distinctive in Hellenistic 
than in pure Greek. : 

Kipee]. We hardly have examples before the N. T. 
period of the merely complimentary use of this word, 
but it no doubt came easier to orientals than to 
Europeans. Very scrupulous Jews—at least the 
Zealots of Galilee—would have refused it to any man, 
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as Christians afterwards did; and perhaps here it 
has the same significance as John xix. 15. But this 
may be building too much upon a mere word. 
Though Domitian was the first emperor who officially 
claimed the title dominus, we can quite believe that 
it was given to Nero (Acts xxv. 26) even by 
Romans, when they were speaking Greek. 

éyetpopat|. For the force of the pres. see Language of the 
New Testament, pp. 99, 100. 

aopadkto.} Both the act. and pass. and the med. are 
common from Polybius onwards ; but purists con-. 
tinued to maintain that the word was not good Greek. 

7ryép6n]. One hardly knows whether to say that the aor. 
is virtually equivalent to a perf. (see Language of 
the New Testament, p. 101), or that the matter is 
conceived dramatically ; that the people ask what 
became of Him, or argue that His claims are refuted 
by His accursed death, and the disciples say ‘* He 
rose from the dead,” as a sufficient answer to either. 

amd tev vexpoav]. Not the concrete way of putting it ; in 
pure Greek we should rather have had ék rod @avdrov, 

kai €orat]|. Prob. the sense is that of the A.V.; but it 
is possible that the fut. is co-ordinate with the two 
aorists subj., and depends on pnrore. 

kovoTtobdiav]. See Language of the New Testament, p. 18. 
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VIII. Sr. Luxe (A.D. 63, or later). 


— 


The chief point to notice here is the large number of 
compound verbs, and the small significance of the 
prepositions in most of them. *Avadafeiv indeed has 
a distinctive sense (cf. xx. 14, where indeed this is 
clearer, but also II Tim. iv. 11, where it is less so) ; 
and dvadodva. of delivering a letter is appropriate, 
though the word has not that sense before Polybius. 


But dvardocew in classical Greek has always more of 
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the sense of disposing complicated arrangements ; 
and dmépxyeo@a: does not seem appropriate—it hardly 
can have the sense ‘‘to go on to their destination ; ” 
Avakovew is first used, so far as we know, of judicial 
hearing in the LXX. of Deut. i. 16 ; but the sense of 
the prep. is a legitimate one, and the use, though 
late, is not confined to biblical Greek. The constr., 
however, with a gen. of the person is not classical. 

* éx ... and]. For the interchangeable use of these, 
see pp. 138, 145, Part I.). 


IX. Dionystvs (cir. B.c. 7). 


' «. cvvrdév@]. As a technical phrase for a ‘‘ forced march ” 
not found before Polybius, but the sense of civrovos 
is classical. 

*“PyyAdy]. A correction, the name being corrupt in 
the MSS. ; but it seems plain that it has a fem. form 
given to it to agree with Alum, as the Latin masc. 
does with lacus. 

* xdpaxa]. Not exactly a classical sense of the word, but 
used of the distinctively Roman institution of the 
palisaded ¢amp. It may be a question whether there 
is sufficient reason for the use of the med. ridera.. 

* kara xehahjjs|. Perhaps the most questionable phrase in 
the whole of this passage, from an author who means 
to write in pure literary Attic. Kara x. is good 
Greek for “ over the head” in the sense of pouring a 
thing down upon it—hardly of a position held at some 
distance above. 

° xaradaBopevovs]. The med. is used in a sense much like 
this, of “securing, taking possession of” a thing ; 
but the act. is usual of military occupation. Perhaps 
this use of the med. was a point in which an elabor- 
ately classicising writer was apt to overdo refinement 


of idiom. 
12 
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NOTES ON THE PHILOSOPHICAL EXTRACTS. 


I. Ponysivs (cir. B.C. 140). 


1 ‘Popaiwv]|. ‘* Of the Romans” as a community ; almost 
as we might say ‘‘of Rome.” The omission of the 
article with a national name in this sense is quite 
classical. . 

extetpay . . . Tpaygdia}. The earliest instance extant of 
the substantive rpaywdia in this sense of ‘solemn 
story.” But the verb rpay@deiv is found as early as 
Plato, and the Attic orators, and the compound 
éxtpay. in Theophrastus ; always however with more 
irony than there seems to be, at least in the former 
of these two places. 

3 For perfect symmetry, the eis re rovs should have been 
followed by kai eis ra. . .. It can, however, hardly 
be said that this slight irregularity is characteristic 
of late date. In less classical Greek, re becomes 
increasingly rare. 

* For the omission of ay, if it be rightly omitted, cf. Kur. 
Hee. 1113, Plat. Symp. 198¢. The omission becomes 
more frequent in later Greek (see a rather extreme 
case in Philo de Joseph, § 5, «i emi yns éradns, ths 
ons, Tapnyopovpnv. eOepamevoe, k.7.A. an impf. and of 
aorists standing all without ay in apodosis); and 
is found several times in the N. T. (e.g. Gal. iv. 15, 
true text). In modern Greek it is the rule with 

_ past indic. tenses. 
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5 The asyndeton would scarcely have occurred in a non- 
rhetorical passage in an Attic writer; but by Poly- 
bius’ time a writer was always self-conscious, and 
never free from rhetorical influences. We are 
reminded of the longer asyndeta (mostly, like this, 
catalogues of vices) in St. Paul, Rom. i. 29, sqq., ete. ; 
but the difference in style is as marked as the like- 
ness; St. Paul has never the balanced epithet with 
his substantives. 

6 ix Kal as ervyev .. . eiky Kal addyos]. Possibly Poly- 
bius was influenced in the use of these double, 
nearly synonymous terms by the Latin phrases forte 
temere, temere ne casu and the like. But perhaps 
such phrases are characteristic of late rhetoric gener- 
ally ; it is in Cicero, rather than in any extant Greek 
writer, that analoyies to them are ccmmonest. 


II. Wispom or Sonomon (first century B.c. ?). 


1 @cod]. Used absolutely by Jewish and Christian writers 
in a monotheistic sense, the art. being prefixed or 
omitted under much the same conditions as with a 
pr. n. In pagan writers, instances occur of the same 
use ; but as a rule ‘‘ God” as the author or provi- 
dential ruler of the world is 6 Oeds, Oeds by itself 
being used of ‘a god.” 

2 ote]. Very often, as here, MS, evidence fluctuates 
between ovre and ovdé; here the latter has as high 
authority. But it seems plain that the rule, nearly 
universal in classical Greek, that ore is now used 
singly is now and then disregarded in the later lan- 
guage—less often, it seems, however, in the true text 
of the N. T. than at a still later date. 

3 gpurdveis]. In this sense of ‘‘rulers,” the word is almost 
exclusively poetical. In prose it is a technical term 
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for the “ president,” whether of an assembly or of a 
state. [Is the writer quoting something current 
under the name of Heraclitus ?] 

kadXovy]. Rare and mostly poetical, and therefore pro- 

bably preferred by the writer to the common xdAXet. 

* yeveoudpxns |. dra& eydpevov ; yeveoroupyds is also late, 
but not so uncommon. 

° gvyyvooroi]. Part-alexandrine in this construction. In 
classical Greek it is used of the fault to be excused, 
not of the person needing excuse. 

‘ aiéva]. Perhaps an extreme instance of the approxima- 
tion of aidy in sense to kécpos; in the same book 
xiv. 6, xviii. 4 are not quite such strong cases, though 
we should have to translate “world” in both. Cf. 
Hebr. i. 2; and contrast Philo de Plant. Noe. 12 
(p. 336-7), where with BaciWedov ray aidver (from 
Ex. xv. 17) before him, he refuses himself to use*the 
word except in the sense of duration. 


4 


III. Puno (cir. a.p. 39). 


' Cf. IL, Note 1. 

* Xpetos|. Rare and only poetical in older Greek ; rather 
a favourite word with Philo. 

* edxapiorieds |. dak eydpevov. The adj. edydpioros began 
in rather late Attic to bear the sense ‘‘ thankful ” 
among others, and the subst. edyapioria and verb 


evxapioreiy were afterwards formed from it. But 


these and kindred forms are much commoner in 
Jewish and Christian than in secular writings. 

* ruysntixas é€xew], Here again the adv. seems to be dmaé 
Aeydpevov, and the adj. rinrixdés, though found in 
this sense, has more commonly a different one. A 
really classical writer, even of Philo’s age, would 
hardly have written these four words ; the idiom of 
an adv. with yew is of course quite classical, but it 
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is something of a classicalising affectation to use it 
here. 

5 ideo]. Apparently ‘‘ looks ”’—we are to avoid seeing, 
as well as saying or doing anything that may defile. 
This sense of the word is not classical. 

6 Here it seems as though the later scholar failed to feel 
the instinct which guided Greek writers of the best 
age in the use of the art. Plato would probably 
have written kex. kat med. TH Savoia ‘‘ with the under- 
standing stained and polluted.” And still more 
surely, the art. would not have been placed where it 
is, in dWvxouv tis vAns. Probably the sense which 
Philo wants, ‘‘stones and timber, matter that is 
without life,” would have seemed sufficiently ex- 
pressed to an Athenian by wtAns ayvxou: and pro- 
bably in the next clause he would have written rd 
apuxov capa, or TO copa aWudov 6v. But he would 
have understood Philo’s desire to accentuate the con- 
currence avyov aWvyov, and it would be rash to 
deny that a good Attic writer could, for a special 
purpose, have arranged words in this order. Cf. 
Aesch. Ag. 1225-6, Soph, Aj. 573, in the former of 
which the reason for the order is stronger (¢u being 
an afterthought), in the latter perhaps weaker. But 
it is more certain that the Athenian had a distinctive 
reason for deviating from the regular order than that 
the Alexandrian had, 

merroinvra.]. An Attic writer would almost certainly 
have used the sing. 

py). » « xpnodpevoy|. Here pn has its proper force, 
‘‘unless he used.” Still we see the transition to the 
habit of later Greek, using py almost always with 
participles. 

® kabapoias dyv. |. ka@apovoy is used substantivally in quite 
classical Greek in the sense of ‘‘ a purifying offering. ’ 
But it may be doubted if it was in the best age ever 
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felt to be enough of a subst. to carry another adj. as 
its epithet. 


rer eee 


IV. Sr. Luxe (4.D. 63, or later). 


1 SerowSarpoverrépovs |. The use of the comp. may be 
considered classical (so kauvorepov in v. 21; but see on 
p. 94, Part I.) whatsoever we understand to be the 
precise shade of meaning in the adj. Probably the 
R. V. “somewhat superstitious” is more in accord- 
ance with the usage of contemporary Greek than 
either the severer ‘‘ too superstitious” of the A. V., 
or the complimentary ‘‘ [very] religious” of the R.V. 
margin ; though the last may commend itself on 
rhetorical grounds. 

? os 6. tuds Oewp@]. Oewpeiv is quite classical, though not 
very early, in the sense of ‘‘ observing ”’ critically or 
philosophically ; and like ‘‘ observe” in English, it 
passes, from denoting the process, to denote the 
result arrived at, the fact ‘‘observed.” In v. 16 just 
above, there is nothing in the least surprising in the 
use of the word ; and here the mere fact of its use is 
not very peculiar. But the constr. with os seems to 
be unique ; the nearest approach is Lycurg. c. Leocr. 
p. 151 § 28, cai ratra dé, & dvdpes, euod Oewpnoare, os 
Stxaiay thv é&éracw mowwvpevov ; and there the particle 
is not placed with the direct object of the verb. 
Perhaps as, in v. 16, the writer inserted the partp., 
as though feeling Oewpotvros xareid@dov tiv wédw to be 
harsh, so here he thought he must introduce the 
predicate in another way. 

3 dvabewpav |. The compound, though late (first in Theo- 
phrastus) is hardly post-classical or meaningless; it 
implies thorowgh contemplation. . 

4 xarayyéAdw |. Peculiar, in the N. T., to the Acts and 
St. Paul; and not apparently used by other writers 
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in exactly the same sense. Here the sense is simply 
“give official notice ;” that is part of the meaning, 
no doubt, in most Greek ; but it is generally used in 
malam pertem, karayyédXew rédepov, pvota, etc., as We 
say ‘‘ to denownce war, reprisals ”—besides the some- 
what earlier use, of denouncing a person or an 
offence. 

imdpyov . . . bmdpxyovra|. Here has its proper force, 
‘‘being from the first,” i.e, in the former place, 
‘“‘ being eternally,” in the latter, ‘‘ being there before 
we find him.” But in the N. T. the word is oftener 
used than in earlier Greek, and sometimes comes to 
be little more than a verb subst. more fully declinable 
than eivi; Luke viii. 41, I Cor. vii. 26, are perhaps 
the places where its proper force is weakest. 

6 gpocdedpevos] Quite classical ; the act., though on the 
analogy of the simple verb, it should be used in this 
sense, is in fact hardly found except in the impers. 
mpoo det. 

emoinaév te . . . Katotxeiv]. The constr. seems a pregnant 
one, ‘‘ He made out of one every race of men,” com- 
bined with ‘‘ He made every race of men dwell.” 

8 gpoo@mov|. A real Hebraism, perhaps the only one in 
this speech. In Hebrew "ID? is virtually a prep., 
and so in Acts xiii. 24, mpd mpoowmov tis ciaddou 
avrod ; and we get the same use as here from Gen. 
ii. 6 onward. 

® kai ye]. So all critical texts for kairovye. Kairos would be 
quite classical, though less usual than kaimep. No 
other instance of kai ye with a part. is alleged ; Luke 
xix. 42 (si veral.) is similar in constr., but different in 
sense. 

1” G6]. Notice the non-elision of the vowel, though it is 
one of the few liable to elision in N. T. usage. The 
sense of the word, ‘‘at a distance from” without 
notion of motion, is of course quite classical. 
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1 Ka@ tpas]. “ Who belonged to you,” ‘‘ who lived among 


~ 


to 


ew 


= 


or 


a 


~T 


you.” An extension of the use oi xa@’ npas ‘‘ the 
men of our time ;” real parallels to this do not seem 
to be found before Polybius. Note the v. 1. xka® 
nas, Which however will not affect the force of the 
constr. ; the question is only whether St. Paul con- 
sidered Aratus to belong to himself as a Cilician, or 
to his audience as a Greek man of letters. 


V. Sr. Paut (A.D. 58). 


Cf. II., Note 1. 

kaOopira]. ‘‘ Are descried, discerned;” we have an 
exactly similar use (apparently ; but otherwise ex- 
plained by L. and Sc. s. v.) in IIL. Mace. iii. 11, ob 
kabopav to Tov peyiatov Oeov Kpdros. In classical 
Greek the word is used first of physical discernment, 
e.g., Thuc. ILI. xx. 3, cxii. 4); thence it comes to be 
used of mental perception, but hardly of so purely 
abstract a discernment as here. 

eis ro etvat]. An instance of the Hellenistic tendency to 
construct final clauses with the inflected inf. ; see 
p. 119, Part I.). 

nvxapiatnoav |. See III., Note 3. 

éparadOnoay]. An anolustvele Biblical word ; see LXX. 
in 2 Chr. xxi. 8 (the parallel 2 Sam. xxiv. 10, has 
euwpavOnv), and 2 Kings xvii. 15, Jer. ii. 5. 

kapoia]. The heart is regarded in classical Greek as the 
seat of the emotions (notice Hom. Od. xx. 17, 18, as 
suggesting how easily this arises from the physical 
sense) ; but not as in Hebrew or Latin as the seat of 


”? 


the intellect, and hardly as in Hebrew or modern 


languages as the seat of the character. 
p\Aagav . . . ev]. A phrase consciously reproduced from 
the LXX. of Ps. ev. (cvi.) 20, being the literal repre- 


sentation of the Hebrew idiom. The use of an 
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instrumental dative with verbs of exchanging, instead 
of the usual gen., is found in classical Greek, and is 
common in the LXX. (Ex. xiii. 13, etc.) ; and as ev is 
used often in an instrumental sense in Hebraistic 
Greek, no difficulty is felt in its use here ; see p. 144, 
Part I. But in ver. 24 it seems needless to take év rais 
é7t0. as having any but the simplest use of the prep. 

8 rod dry]. Most simply taken in a final sense, “that 
they should . . . ,” but can be understood as directly 
dependent on dxaé., ‘‘the uncleanness of dishonour- 
ing.” This is at any rate near enough to the. truth 
to illustrate how the verbal gen. gets its final force. 

® zapa}. ‘‘More than,’ rather than simply ‘“‘ besides.” 
This sense of the prep., naturally arising out of the 
local sense ‘‘ beyond,” is classical, but proportionately 
commoner in late and especially Hellenistic Greek. 

° eddoynros eis Tovs aidvas]. Of course such devotional— 
we may almost say liturgical—phrases are the most 
Hebraic of all. 


VI. Eptcretus (cir. A.D. 118). 


1 nev]. As often in pure Greek, but hardly ever in the 
N. T., the really emphatic clause is that with 6¢, 
that with péev being not so much stated as taken 
for granted. ‘‘If it be true that plants and human 
bodies are organically united to the Universe, are 
not human souls more? If human souls are con- 
scious, as they are, of their union with the Divine 
Soul, is not that Soul still more surely conscious ?” 

2 aioOnrikas . . . Scavontixds, x. Tt. A. KweioOa|. Rather 
a piece of Stoical technicality of language than a 
peculiarity of style, but see III., Note3. We should 
say, “‘To have your senses or your intellect acting, 
and that in assent to some things, denial to others, 
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suspense of judgment on others:” but the Greek, at - 
least the Stoic, considers these xivyoeis as passive, or 
perhaps rather middle. 

3 dd}. Approximating in sense to td, see p. 138, Part I. 

4 gparws|. A somewhat late form, first in Aristotle. 

® ovpaapeivat| In classical Greek always means more than 
the simple wapeivat, and here it may be ‘‘ present to 
help.” But in less classical writers*than Epictetus 
such double compounds certainly tended to lose their 
distinctive force. 

66 6€.... wemounkos ... . otros de]. This double de, 
both in protasis and apodosis, is quite classical, but 
perhaps commoner in Herodotus than in any Attic 
writer. 
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